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THE SIMPLE RURAL CoTTAGE, or the Working 
Man’s Cottage, deserves some serious con- 
sideration, and we wish to call the attention 
of our readers to it at this moment. The 
pretty suburban cottage, and the ornamen- 
tal villa, are no longer vague and rudimen- 
tary ideas in the minds of our people. The 
last five years have produced in the envi- 
rons of all our principal towns, in the East- 
ern and Middle States, some specimens of 
tasteful dwellings of this class, that would 
be considered beautiful examples of rural 
architecture in any part of the world. Our 
attention has been called to at least a dozen 
examples lately, of rural edifices, altogether 
charming and in the best taste. 

In some parts of the country, the inhabi- 
tants of the suburbs of towns appear, indeed, 
almost to have a mania on the subject of or- 
namental cottages. Weary of the unfitness 
and the uncouthness of the previous models, 
and inspired with some notions of rural 
gothic, they have seized it with a kind of 
frenzy, and carpenters, distracted with verge 
boards and gables, have, in some cases, made 
sad work of the picturesque. Here and 
there we see a really good and well propor- 
tioned ornamental dwelling. But almost in 
the immediate neighborhood of it, soon 
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spring up tasteless and meagre imitations, 
the absurdity of whose effect borders upon a 
caricature. 

Notwithstanding this deplorably bad 
taste, rural architecture is making a progress 
in the United States that is really wonder- 
ful. Among the many failures in cottages, 
there are some very successful attempts, and 
every rural dwelling, really well designed 
and executed, has a strong and positive effect 
upon the good taste of the whole country. 

There is, perhaps, a more intuitive judg- 
ment—we mean a natural and instinctive 
one—in the popular mind, regarding archi- 
tecture, than any other one of the fine arts. 
We have known many men, who could not 
themselves design a good common gate, who 
yet felt truly, and at a glance, the beauty 
of a well-proportioned and tasteful house, 
and the deformity of one whose proportions 
and details were bad. Why then are there 
so many failures in building ornamental 
cottages ? 

We imagine the answer to this, lies plain- 
ly inthe fact that the most erroneous notions 
prevail respecting the proper use of DECoRA- 
TION in rural architecture. 

It is the most common belief and prac- 
tice, with those whose taste is merely bor- 
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rowed, and not founded upon any clearly 
defined principles, that it is only necessary 
to adopt the ornaments of a certain building, 
or a certain style of building, to produce 
the best effect of the style or building in 
question. But so far is this from being the 
true mode of attaining this result, that in 
every case where it is adopted, as we per- 
ceive at a glance, the result is altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

Ten years ago the mock-grecian fashion 
was at its height. Perhaps nothing is more 
truly beautiful than the pure and classical | 
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rebukes, perhaps had something to do with 
bringing us to just notions of fitness and 
propriety. Many of the perishable wooden 
porticoes have fallen down; many more 
will soon do so; and many have been pulled 
down, and replaced by less pretending piaz- 
zas or verandas. 

Yet we are now obliged to confess that 
we see strong symptoms manifesting them- 
selves of a second disease, which is to dis- 
turb the architectural growth of our people 
We feel that we shall not be able to avert it 
but perhaps, by exhibiting a diagnosis of the 


Greek temple—so perfect in its proportions, | symptoms, we may prevent its extending so 


so chaste and harmonious in its decorations. | 
It is certainly not the best style for a coun- | 
try house; but still we have seena few | 
specimens in this country, of really beauti- 
ful villas in this style—where the propor- | 
tions of the whole, and the admirable com-| 
pleteness of all the parts, executed on a fit- 
ting scale, produced emotions of the high- 
est pleasure. 

But, alas! no sooner were there a few 
specimens of the classical style in the coun- 
try, than the Greek temple mania became 
an epidemic. Churches, banks and court- 
houses, one could very well bear to see Vi- 
truvianized. Their simple uses and respect- 
able size bore well the honors which the 
destiny of the day forced upon them. But 
to see the five orders applied to every other 
bnilding, from the rich merchant’s mansion 
to the smallest and meanest of all edifices, 
was a spectacle which made even the warm- 
est admirers of Vitruvius sad, and would 
have made a true Greek believe that the 
gods who preside over beauty and harmony, 
* had forever abandoned the new world ! 

But the Greek temple disease has passed 
its crisis. The people have survived it. 
Some few buildings, of simple forms, and 
convenient arrangements, that stood here 
and there over the country, uttering silent 





widely as it might otherwise do. 

We allude to the mania just springing up 
for a kind of spurious rural gothic cottage. 
It is nothing more than a miserable wooden 


| thing, tricked out with flimsy verge boards, 


and unmeaning gables. It has nothing of 
the true character of the cottage it seeks to 
imitate. It bears the same relation to it 
that the child’s toy-house does to a real and 
substantial habitation. — 

If we inquire into the cause of these ar- 
chitectural abortions, either Grecian or Go 
thic, we shall find that they always arise 
from a poverty of ideas on the subject of 
style in architecture. The novice in archi- 
tecture always supposes, when he builds a 
common house, and decorates it with the 
showiest ornaments of a certain style, that 
he has erected an edifice in that style. He 
deludes himself in the same manner as the 
schoolboy who, with his gaudy paper cap 
and tin sword, imagines himself a great 
general. We builda miserable shed, make 
one of its endsa portico with Ionic columns, 
and call it a temple in the Greek style. At 


the same time, it has none of the propor- 
tions, nothing of the size, solidity, and per- 
fection of details, and probably few or none 
of the remaining decorations of that style 

So too, we now see erected a wooden cot: 
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tage, of afew feet in length, gothictzed by the 
introduction of three or four pointed win- 
dows, little gables enough for a residence of 
the first class, and a profusion of thin 
scolloped verge boards, looking more like 
card ornaments, than the solid, heavy, 
carved decorations proper to the style imi- 
tated. 

Let those who wish to avoid such exhibi- 
tions of bad taste, recur to some just and 
correct principles on this subject. 

One of the soundest maxims ever laid 
down on this subject, by our lamented friend 
Loudon, (who understood as well as any 
one that ever wrote on this subject its prin- 
ciples,) was the following: ‘‘ Nothing should 
be introduced into any cottage design, however 
ornamental it may appear, that ts at variance 
with propriety, comfort or sound workman- 
ship.” 

The chiefest objection that we make to 
these over-decorated cottages of very small 
size, (which we have now in view,) is that 
the introduction of so much ornament is 
evidently a violation of the principles of pro- 
priety. 

It cannot be denied by the least reflective 
mind, that there are several classes of dwell- 
ing houses in every country. The mansion 
of the wealthy proprietor, which is filled 
with pictures and statues, ought certainly 
to have a superior architectural character 
to the cottage of the industrious working- 
man, who is just able to furnish a comforta- 
ble home for his family. While the first is 
allowed to display even an ornate style of 
building, which his means will enable him 
te complete and render somewhat perfect— 
the other cannot adopt the same ornaments 
without rendering a cottage, which might 
be agreeable and pleasing, from its fitness 
and genuine simplicity, offensive and dis- 
tasteful through its ambitious borrowed de- 
corations. 
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By adopting such ornaments they must 
therefore violate propriety, because, architec- 
turally, it is not fitting that the humble cot- 
tage should wear the decorations of a supe- 
rior dwelling, any more than that the plain 
workingman should wear the same diamonds 
that represent the superfluous wealth of his 
neighbor. In a cottage of the smallest 
size, it is evident also, that, if its tenant isthe 
owner, he must make some sacrifice of com- 
fort to produce effect; and he waives the 
principle which demands sound workman- 
ship, since to adopt any highly ornamental 
style, the possessor of small means is 

‘obliged to make those ornaments flimsy and 
meagre, which ought to be substantial and 
carefully executed. 

Do we then intend to say, that the hum- 
ble cottage must be left bald and tasteless ? 
By no means. We desire to see every ru- 
ral dwelling in America tasteful. When 
the intelligence of our active-minded peo- 
ple has been turned in this direction long 
enough, we are confident that this country 
will more abound in beautiful rural dwell- 
ings than any other part of the world. But 
we wish to see the workingman’s cottage 
made tasteful in a simple and fit manner. 
We wish to see him eschew all ornaments 
that are inappropriate and unbecoming, and 
give it a simple and pleasing character by 
the use of truthful means. 

For the cottage of this class, we would 
then entirely reject all attempts at columns 
or verge boards.* If the owner can afford 
it, we would, by all means, have a veranda 
(piazza,) however small; for we consider 
that feature one affording the greatest 


ee. 





* Of course, these remarks regarding decorations do not 
apply strictly to the case of cottages for the tenants, gardeners, 
farmers, etc., of a large estate. In that case, such dwellings 
form parts of a highly finished whole. The means of the 
proprietor are sufficient to render them complete of their kind. 
Yet even in this case, we much prefer a becoming simplicity 
in the cottages of such a desmesne. 
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comfort. If the cottage is of wood, we 
would even build it with strong rough 
boards, painting and sanding the same. 
We would, first of all, give our cottage 
the best proportions. It should not be too 
narrow ; it should not be too high. These 
are the two prevailing faults with us. After 
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pressive of the simple wants of its occu- 
pant; and it is, we conceive, not without 
some tasteful character. 

Last, though not least, this mode ot 
building cottages is well adapted to ou 
country. The material—wood—is one 
which must, yet for some years, be the only 


giving it an agreeable proportion—which | one used for small cottages. The projecting 


is the highest source of all material beauty, 
we would give it something more of cha- 
racter as well as comfort, by extending the 
roof. Nothing is pleasanter to the eye than 
the shadow afforded by a projecting eave. 
It is nearly impossible that a house should 
be quite ugly, with an amply projecting 
roof; as it is difficult to render a simple 
one pleasing, when it is narrow and pinched 
about the eaves. 

After this, we would bestow a little cha- 
racter by a bold and simple dressing, cr fac- 
ing, about the windows and doors. The 
chimneys may next be attended to. Let 
them be less clumsy and heavy, if possible, 
than usual. 

This would be character enough for the 
simplest class of cottages. We would ra- 
ther aim to render them striking and ex- 
pressive by a good outline, and a few sim- | 
ple details, than by the imitation of the or-| 


eaves partially shelter the building from 
our hot sun and violent storms; and the few 
simple details which may be said to confer 
something of an ornamental character,as the 
rafter brackets and window dressings, are 
such as obviously grow out of the primary 
conveniences of the house—the necessity 
of a roof for shelter, and the necessity of 
windows for light. 

Common narrow siding, (2. e. the thin clap- 
boarding in generaluse,) we would not em- 
ploy for the exterior of this class of cottages 
—nor, indeed, for any simple rural build- 
ings. What we greatly prefer, are good 
strong and sound boards, from ten to feur- 


‘teen inches wide, and one to one and a 


|fourth inches thick. 


These should te 


| tongued and grooved so as to make a close 


| joint, and nailed to the frame of the house 
in a vertical manner. The joint should be 
‘covered on the outside with a narrow strip 


naments of a more complete and highly fin- | of inch board, from two to three inches 


ished style of building. 


wide. The accompanying cut, fig. 32, a, 


In the frontispiece, fig. 30 and fig. 31, we | showing a section of this mode of weather 
have endeavored to give two views of aj boarding will best explain it to the reader. 


workingman’s cottage, of humble means.* 
Whatever may be thought of the effect | 


of these designs, (and we assure our readers | 


that they appear much better when built than | 
upon paper,) we think it will not be denied, | fied with it. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


We first pointed out this mode of cover- 
ing, in our “ Cottage Residences.” A great 
number of gentlemen have since adopted 
it, and all express themselves highly grati 
It is by far the most expres- 


that they have not the defects to which we | sive and agreeable mode of building in 


have just alluded. The style is as economical | W ood for the country ; it is 


as the cheapest mode of building ; it is ex- | 








* We do not give the interior plan of these, at present. 
Our only object now is to call attention to the exteriors 
of dwellings of this class. 


stronger, equals 
ly cheap, and much more durable than 
the thin stdézg ; and it has a character of 
strength and permanence, which, to our 
eye, narrow and thin boards never can have. 
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When filled in with cheap soft brick, it also 
makes a very warm house. 
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Fig. 32. Cottage Siding and Roofing. 

The rafters of these two cottages are 
stout joists, placed two feet apart, which 
are allowed to extend beyond the house, 
two feet, to answer the purpose of brack- 
ets for the projecting eaves. Fig. 32, 3, 
will show, at a glance, the mode of rafter 
boarding and shingling over these rafters, 
so as to form the simplest and best kind 
of roof.* 

The window dressings, which should 
have a bold and simple character, are 
made by nailing on the weather boarding 
stout strips, four inches wide, fig. 33, a, 
of plank, one inch and a half in thickness. 
The coping piece, 4, is of the same 
thickness, and six to eight inches wide, 
supported by a couple of pieces of joists, 
c, nailed under it for brackets. 

We have tried the effect of this kind of 
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* The simplest mode of forming an eave gutter on a pro- 
jecting roof like this, is shown in the cut, fig. 32. ate. It 


l / consists merely of a tin trough, fastened to the roof by its 
ta longer portion, which extends up under one layer of shingles. 
} 4 This lies close upon the roof. The trough being directly over 
r a the line of the outer face of the house, the leader d, which 
‘ + conveys away the water, passes down in a straight line, 


avoiding the angles necessary in the common mode, 
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Fig. 33. Cottage Window Dressing. 
exterior, using wnplaned boards, to which 
we have given two good coats of paint, 
sanding the second coat. The effect we 
think much more agreeable—because it is 
in better keeping with a rustic cottage, than 
when the more expensive mode of using 
planed boards is resorted to. 

Some time ago, we ventured to record 
our objections to white, as an universal color 
for country houses. We have had great 
satisfaction, since that time, in seeing a gra- 
dual improvement taking place with respect 
to this matter. Neutral tints are, with the 
best taste, now every where preferred to 
strong glaring colors. Cottages of this 
class, we would always paint some soft and 
pleasing shade of drab or fawn color. 
These are tints which, on the whole, har- 
monize best with the surrounding hues of 
| he country itself. 

These two little designs are intended for 
the simplest cottages, to cost from two to 
five hundred dollars. Our readers will not 
understand us as offering them as complete 
models of a workingman’s cottage. They 
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are only partial examples of our views and 
taste in this matter. We shall continue 


RURAL ARTS IN THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


the subject, from time to time, with various 
other examples. 


Notes on the State of the Rural Arts in the Valley of the Mississippi. 


BY THOMAS ALLEN, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I am glad to perceive that we are to have a 
new magazine Cevoted to Horticulture, Ru- 
ral Art and Rural Taste. 

The occasion is a fitting one for me to 
say, that it is not difficult to account for the 
apparent want of taste in Rural Architec- 
ture in this country. I say apparent, for it 
is not time yet to decide that there is a real 
want of it. The great majority of our peo- 
ple have been obliged to content themselves 
with the merely necessary ; and those only 
have been able to adorn, who have prospered 
to the requisite height of leisure and means. 
If a magazine, exclusively devoted to the 
ornamental departments of Rural Life, can 
be sustained, it will prove an increased love 
for that life and activity in it. Rural Ar- 
chitecture will develop itself with the ad- 
vance of the country in civilization and 
wealth, and its results will be at once the 
evidence and the consequence of prosperity 
somewhere. In proportion to the number 
of individuals embraced in that prosperity, 
shall we observe the frequency and genera- 
lity of those results. We must look to the 
future for originality indesign. At present 
the higher grades of our art in this country 
are imitative. I know of but one existing 
evidence of an attempt to originate an Ame- 
rican Order of Architecture, and that con- 
sists in the marble columns, representing 
bundles of Indian corn, standing in the vesti- 
bule of the United States Supreme Court 
at Washington. 

There are very few people who are not 
pleased with real rural decorations, although 


there may be many, loving them, who 
have not the genius, the energy, the leisure 
or the means, to originate them, or to ap- 
propriate to their own use those already 
planned. But all are not architects, nor 
lovers of architecture. Some architects are 
born, others made ; and in all, the art may 
be cultivated and improved by reflection, by 
custom, by examples, and by rational teach- 
ing. The love and effect of it will increase 
by study and observation. It inspires a 
taste for neatness and regularity, and in its 
more imposing forms, has an impressive ef- 
fect in exciting emotions of beauty, gran- 
deur and durability. But in forming a na- 
tional taste in architecture, a right direction 
will not be given, unless there are included 
in the practical philosophy of the subject, 
other considerations than those appertaining 
to merely mechanical construction. There 
must be the fitness of the building to the 
object, the suitableness of the order to the 
place, the adaptation of the materials to the 
purpose, of style of construction to the cli- 
mate, and a proper proportion, having re- 
ference as well to the several members of 
the structure itself, as to all the parts and 
circumstances that are to be inevitably com- 
bined in the whole result. It is an art of 
peace, combining beauty with utility ; and 
the full development of it, in its true philo- 
sophy, supposes an advancement in civili- 
zation and refinement, to which but few 
nations have attained. Love of country, and 
a feeling of contentment and security, mus} 
almost necessarily precede and accompany it 
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A taste or relish for rural life, I believe | pelled by necessity to be content with what 


to be natural and general. 


But the forms | is merely essential. 


Practically, therefore, 


with which that taste will surround itself, | they seem to evince their concurrence in the 
will depend on the circumstances of its | opinion of Lord Verulam, that “‘ houses are 


possessor, or on the associations or the culti- | built to live in, and not to look on.” 


The 


vation of his mind. When I see the humblest | log cabin, at first intended as a castle of se- 
dwelling, adorned by a yard of shrubbery | curity against savages and wild beasts, as 
and flowers, however small, laid out and | well as a protection from the weather, is 


preserved in order and neatness, I consider 
it a good mark, better than a bright motto 


| 


continued from convenience, and even 
necessity. Every new farm that is to be 


at the head of a composition, an evidence | “ settled,” opened and “ improved,” is to 


of better things unseen, the harbinger of a 
gentle heart and of a home of peace, where 
the affections are cultivated, serenity dwells, 
and such benevolence is distilled as seeks 
its object quietly like the dews of heaven. 
I enter it with pleasant anticipations. But 
when I see another dwelling, however large, 
a mere ostentatious mass of bricks and mor- 
tar, surrounded by grounds, however spa- 
cious, slovenly kept, and barren of the fruits 
of gentle cultivation, I feel a repugnance to 
it, as to the abode of a man “ fit for treason, 
stratagems and spoils,” inhospitable and 
cold. I approach the entrance with distrust. 
The pioneer, however, who, like honest 
Daniel Boone, will always live so near the 
wilderness that he may fell the trees to 
reach his cabin door, belongs to a class en- 
titled to decided exception in respect to this 
subject. They are a hardy and an honest 
race, who regard many of the arts of civi- 
lized life as effeminate, and escape from 
them as they approach. Those arts can 
seldom win them from their devotion to un- 
cultivated nature. Many of them have felt 
injustice in civil government, and they hate 
it; but they love not the less their fellow- 
men, and'their cabin is the abode of cheer- 
fulness and hospitality. 

Architecture and horticulture are not im- 
proved into the dignity of fine arts, by our 
western people generally, for obvious rea- 
sons and causes. Most of them are com- 


be so for the first time since the creation, 
perhaps. The first thing to be done, and 
that speedily too, is to erect a dwelling— 
then to make a “clearing,” and build a log 
or rail fence. The timber is at hand. But 
whether the site selected be in a prairic, on 
the border of forest and prairie, or in the 
heart of the woods, it is nearly always re- 
mote from saw-mills, and perhaps even from 
neighbors. But few hands are required, 
and no other implement than the axe. 
Generally, the new settler has very little 
capital, if any, beyond the amount neces- 
sary to pay for his land at $1.25 per acre. 
His own right arm, then, is his main reli- 
ance. But markets are remote, and prices 
of produce low, though his lands are prolific. 
He advances slowly. Ina few years, how- 
ever, you will perhaps observe that he takes 
a step indicative of prosperity. His first ca- 
bin, which was built of round logs, merely 
notched at the ends, overlapping and bind- 
ing each other at the corners, or of a series 
of rough posts set perpendicularly in the 
ground, the gaping interstices in either case 
being filled with mud and stones, is now 
exchanged for a new, a better, and a more 
commodious Loc House. His timbers are 
now hewed square, dovetailed at the cor- 
ners, and closely jointed. The building, 
square before, with only one room and one 
story, now takes the form of a parallelogram, 
rises to the dignity of a story and a half; 
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stone or brick chimneys take the place of 
mud and staves ; the happy proprietor treats 
himself to two, three or four apartments, 
and to an area or open space through the 
centre, with doors opening into the apart- 
ments on the right and left, and perhaps he 
allows the roof to extend over one or both the 
sides, furnishing the luxury of external um- 
brage or a “ gallery.” He now begins to 
regret that, at the commencement of his 
‘“‘ improvement,” he had not left here and 
there a tree for shade or ornament. But as 
he had injudiciously caused every vestige of 
the primitive forest to disappear from the 
immediate vicinity of his door, he now be- 
gins to transplant trees. He encloses a yard 
and garden plat with a new fence of palings 
split from oak of the straightest grain, trans- 
fers to the borders a few plants of the Wild 
Rose, the Wild Gooseberry, the Buffalo 


Berry, and the Service, all from the native 


forest; and his rising family, rejoicing in 
the spirit and means of improvement, look 
smarter, brighter, prouder, and happier than 


ever. This, with perhaps the future: addi- 
tion of a wing, is often the height of improve- 
ment, in respect to the dwelling house, even 
among the prosperous, for a generation or 
more. In the vicinity of cities and towns, 
however,the old log house often becomes the 
frame of a new and more ornamental re- 
sidence, as happened to be the case, in part, 
with Gen. Harrison’s house at North Bend, 
and as is the case with many of the existing 
old French dwellings of St. Louis. 

The earliest settlers of Missouri and Illi- 
nois were French. The love of country 
life is not general among the French; no 
race of people being more social and grega- 
riousthan they. They settled here in small 
villages, and their style of building, as well 
as other habits, were peculiar, and still ad- 
here to most of their descendants now re- 
maining. They gave some little attention 
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to gardening and the cultivation of fruits. 
Scarcely any examples, however, remain, 
and their fruits are nearly or quite extinct 
here. Their style of building was humble, 
but well adapted to the climate, and to vil- 
lage sociality. Their houses were built of 
wood, excepting a few in the neighborhood 
of stone quarries, and generally but one 
story high, and invariably surrounded, whol- 
ly or partly, by verandas or piazzas. Near- 
ly all the houses now standing in the older 
towns, such as Cahokia, Vide Poche, &c., 
are of this description, and they have exhi- 
bited scarcely a sign of improvement in a 
century. Their piazzas, affording an agree- 
able protection from the hot sun of this cli- 
mate, were favorable to the social as well 
as indolent habits of the villagers, and could 
they speak, would no doubt tell us of many 
mirthful and hospitable scenes. The ac- 
counts of the pursuits and domestic manners 
of these French pioneers are interesting, 
but I have no place for them here. They 
were traders, voyageurs and trappers. 

In respect to Horticulture, the people 
of the West have but little to boast of with 
reference to the style with which that art is 
prosecuted ; but as to abundance, variety, 
and magnitude of product, they will com- 
pare notes with any other people with plea- 
sure and confidence. What you teach as the 
* Art of Gardening,” is generally known in 
the West by the singular synonym of “ tend- 
ing a truck patch.” This we all understand, 
and the main effect studied is the daily plen- 
tiful supply of “ garden truck” in the kitchen 
pot. There are some exceptions, even west 
of the Mississippi. The field crop, however, 
is the main reliance, and receives the most 
attention; and I have known instances of 
very good farms being destitute of any sort 
of garden whatever. Generally, weeds and 
vegetables teem from the fertile soil in as- 
tonishing luxuriance, wherever gardens 
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are attempted; and every where, the west- 
ern gardens show great kindness in nature, 
but much carelessness in man. You will 
find abundance of corn and potatoes (not 
diseased,) sunflowers and cabbage, beets, 
parsneps, onions, egg-plants, tomatoes, 
squashes and gourds of almost incredible 
dimensions, in the very shadow, perhaps, 
of the wilderness ; here and there you will 
observe an orchard of apples and peaches, 
or a strawberry “* patch” of no small extent, 
or perhaps “the beginning of a vineyard. 
Such “patches” as these suggest whatever 
emotions of sweetness or grandeur, wildness, 
surprise, or wonder, are to be derived from 
so primitive and merely useful a condition 
of the artof gardening. The enormous size 
and great abundance of his products how- 
ever, no doubt furnish the western cultivator 
present satisfaction for the want of polished 
parterres, trim walks, statues, temples, foun- 
tains and buildings, while he feels at the 
same time no particular obligation to divide 
with man the tribute of gratitude he freely 
pays to the Great Designer. 

But the glorious West is rising and ad- 
vancing. With the increase in population 
and wealth, our cities and towns are going 


forward in all the arts of life. Tempted by 
offers of constant employment and high 
wages, some of the best mechanics are 
seeking our western towns, and every year 
indicates improvement in the art of building. 
As fortunes accumulate, men retire to the 
suburbs or the country, purchase sites for 
residences, begin to embellish their grounds, 
and surround themselves with the comforts 
and luxuries of art and nature. True, we 
cannot yet boast the beautiful country seats 
which so much adorn the vicinity of Boston, 
yet we can point to some sites of remarka- 
ble natural beauty, and to a few buildings 
and decorations of some taste. 

A voluminous western writer has said that 
“this is not so good a country for gardens 
as the North.” In my opinion, Alison is 
nearer the truth, in predicting that “ the 
Valley of the Mississippi is to be the Gar- 
den of the World.” Give us a few years of 
continued peace and judicious government, 
and the great destiny of this Valley will 
soon become apparent. 

Wishing success to your new enterprise, 
I subscribe myself your obt. servt. 


Tuo: ALLEN. 
St. Louis, Mo., July 21, 1846. 





Remarks on the True Peach Plum and four other Varieties. 


Tuere is a French Plum of large size and 
very beautiful appearance, described by 
Notsette, Porreav, and other French po- 
mologists, as the Prune Péche, or Peach 
Plum. It is most probably very little known 
out of France, since it is not recognized or 
described as a distinct variety, by any Eng- 
lish or American pomologist down to the 
present time. 

Tompson, in the last edition of the Lon- 


15 


don Horticultural Society’s Catalogue, as 
well as in the Pomological Magazine, gives 
the Prune Piche as synonymous with the 
Nectarine. Linptey follows the latter work 
in his ‘Guide to the Orchard.” In our 
work on Fruits, never having been able to 
find the true Peach Plum, we also placed it 
as a synonym of the Nectarine. But, at 
the same time, we added the following pa- 
ragraph : 
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“Mr. Rivers has lately sent to this coun- 
try, trees of the Peach Pium, which, he 
says, is the Prune Péche of Brittany, superior 
to and quite distinct from the Nectarine.” 

Singularly enough accident made us ac- 
quainted with the fact that, in the city of 
Schenectady in thisstate, the genuine Peach 
Plum has been considerably cultivated for 
more than twenty years in the greatest per- 
fection. Mr. Cuarzes H. Tomuinson of that 
place, desirous of clearing up some doubts in 
relation to the plum known as Duane’s Pur- 
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days after the Washington, and three weeks 
later than the Peach Plum. 

Considering its large size, its early matu- 
rity, and agreeable flavor, we think the 
Peach Plum will be a valuable acquisition 
to our fruits. Mr. Tomiinson showed us 
some specimens when we were in Schenec- 
tady on the first of August, one of which 
measured six inches and a half in circum- 

| ference. We have prepared an outline of 
| this variety, and made the following descrip- 
'tion with the fruit before us. 


ple, brought us atthe close of July, some | 


very remarkable looking plums, strikingly 
different from any other variety.* 
excellent colored drawings and descriptions 
of the Prune Péche, both in the Jardin 
Fruitier of Notserte, and the Pomologie 
Frangaise of Porreav, we recognized the 
specimens immediately as the genuine old 
Peach Plum of France, which is scarcely 
at all known to cultivators, from its hav- 
ing been confounded with the Nectarine 
Plum. 

This true Peach Plum is a superb fruit. 
It could never have been received correctly 
in the garden of the London Horticultural 
Society, for a single glance at the external 
appearance of the fruit is sufficient to dis- 
tinguish it from all other plums. Its color, as 
is correctly shown in the colored plates of 
the two French authors just mentioned, 
is a dark salmon-red, while that of the Nec- 
tarine Plum, as every one knows, is a dis- 
tinctly purplish-red. Again, the Peach Plum 
ripens here ten days before the Washington, 
making it among the earliest of Plums. 
(NoIsETTE says, in France it ripens from the 
tenth to the twentieth of July.) The Nec- 
tarine Plum does not ripen here till the 
middle or last of August, a week or ten 





* Mr. Tomlinson has favored us with a letter on this sub- 
ject, which our readers will find among the Domestic Notices. 


Having | 





Fig. 3. The Peach Plum. 


Peacu Pium. Prune Piche, Noisette, 
Poiteau.—The tree is a pretty strong grow- 
er, with stout smooth shoots. Fruit very 
large, shaped more like a peach than a plum, 
being usually wider than its depth; regu- 
larly formed, roundish, much flattened at 
both ends; suture shallow, but strongly 
marked; apex much depressed, with a 
punctured mark at the point. Skin light 
brownish-red, nearly a salmon colour in its 
lightest portions, sprinkled with obscure dark 
specks, and covered with a delicate pale 
bloom. Stalk very short, rather stout, set 
in a shallow narrow cavity. Flesh pale 
yellow, a little coarse-grained, but juicy and 
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of pleasant sprightly flavor when fully 
ripe; it separates freely from the stone. 
Stone nearly round, very flat, and much 
furrowed. Ripe from the twentieth to the 
last of July. It is certainly the largest early 
plum, and is well worthy of cultivation. A 
moderate bearer. 

We have before us specimens of the Nec- 
tarine Plum. Its colour, flavor, and season 
of ripening, as we have already stated, are 
very different fromthe Peach Plum. Hav- 
ing described this fruit in our ‘“ Fruit and 
Fruit Trees,” we only add here an outline. 





Fig.35. The Nectarine Plum. 


It is very well known inthiscountry. The 
Goliath, also a large purple plum, conside- 
rably resembles it, as we find to-day on 
again comparing the fruits together; but 
the Nectarine has very broad leaves and 
almost smooth shoots, while the Goliath has 
narrow leaves and very hairy shoots. 

There is a curious bit of pomological his- 
tory connected with the introduction of the 
genuine Peach Plum into this country. 

The late Judge Duane imported several 
varieties of fruit from France, twenty-six 
years ago. On their way, as it often hap- 
pens, some of the trees lost their labels. 





| 


Among these was a Plum tree, which Judge 
Duane planted in his own garden in Sche- 
nectady. The size and beauty of this plum 
attracted attention, when it came into bear- 
ing; and, having lost its name, it became 
known in Schenectady as Duane’s Plum 
and the 4pricot Plum, as indeed it more 
strictly resembles in colour a ruddy speci- 
men of the Apricot than the Peach, though 
very distinct from the true Apricot Plum. 
Twenty years ago, or more, Judge Duane 
sent some grafts or trees of a Plum to the 
late Wixtiam Prince of Flushing, for this 
fruit. Mr. Prince propagated it, advertised 
it as in his nurseries, and sold it as Duane’s 
Purple French.* But by some unaccounta- 
ble mistake, only very lately discovered, the 
French plum, that Judge Duane intended 
to send, which was this identical Peach 
Plum, was not sent, but instead a seedling 
plum then growing in his garden. Mr. 
Tomuinson informs us that the Duane family 
in Schenectady, who till the present time 
cultivate this Peach Plum imported by the 
Judge, suppose that the person sent by 
him to cut the grafts, took, by mistake, 
grafts from a natural tree standing near by. 
This natural tree is a kind of large Ame- 
rican Magnum Bonum, well known in Al- 
bany and Schenectady, and which, perhaps, 
was really first raised by Judge Duane. It 
is larger and finer than the old, or European, 
Magnum Bonum. It is the fruit known in 
all the nurseries about New-York, Boston, 
and here, as Duane’s Purple. Mr. Princs, 
supposing it to be the celebrated French 
plum which Judge Duane had sent him, 
disseminated it among all the nurseries. 
The same plum is described by us in the 
‘* Fruit and Fruit Trees of America.”” We 
subjoin the outline from that work. As it 


* It is partially described in Prince’s Pom. Manual. 
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as quite different from the true Red Magnum 
Bonum, and as it is a very large and good 


Fig. 36. Duane’s Purple Plum. 


THE CHILI STRAWBERRY. 


» Fig. 37. The Red Magnum Bonum. 


we give also a figure of the Red Magnum 
Bonum, from a fruit now before us. 
known in some parts of the country as Red 
fruit, it should retain its name of Duwane’s | Imperial. 
Purple, and drop the appellation of French. | shoots. 


It is 


It is a freestone, with smooth 
Duane’s Purple is a clingstone, 


The French plum, so long unknown to those | with quite downy shoots. The Nectarine, 
who have cultivated it about Schenectady, | Goliath, Red Magnum Bonum and Duane’s 
is the genuine old Peach Plum, and we are | Purple, are among the largest purple plums, 
delighted to find it, like most other Euro- | but we consider them all decidedly inferior 


pean plums, better here than in Europe. 


to the Cotumsia in size, and more particu- 


To aid cultivators in identifying the sorts, | larly in flavor. 





THE CHILI STRAWBERRY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY J. W KNEVELS. 


[Tue following is an extract from a very 
long article on the Chili Strawberry, pub- 
lished in the Allgemeine Garten-zeitung, 
(Garden Gazette, of Berlin,) translated from 
the German, for this magazine, by J. W. 
Knevets, Esq., of Fishkill Landing. The 
Chili Strawberry is an enormous and superb 
fruit, but seldom seen in this country, the 


cultivation of which is usually so little un- 
derstood, that it is soon lost. We saw 


some very fine plants three years ago, in 
the garden of Wm. H. Aspinwall, Esq., at 
his fine country residence, on Staten Island. 
These plants were brought direct from 
South America. 

This article possesses some points of 
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interest at the present moment, from the 
remarks respecting the impregnation of the 
sterile blossoms, a subject exciting so much 
attention in this country at the present 
moment.—Eb. |] 

The cultivation of the Chili Strawberry 
in relation to its adaptation to our climate 
as well as in respect to its sexuality, is 
different from that of the other sorts. 

France having been the first to receive 
this sort, and it having prospered remarka- 
bly at Brest, I will now repeat what Poiteau 
has imparted to us respecting it, under the 
head of Cultivation in the neighborhood of 
Paris. Except by Messrs. Vilmorin and 
Noisette, in Paris, this strawberry is only 
cultivated in the kitchen garden of Ver- 
sailles, where it however receives less 
attention than the other sorts, on which 
account it does not attain the same degree 
of perfection which it arrives at under the 
greater care bestowed upon it in Paris. In 
a clayey, wet and cold soil, it soon dies 
out; and also a light, dry, nitrous earth, in 
which are found particles of gypsum, as is 
the case in most Parisian gardens, agree 
no better with it. The nitre of this soil, 
in which many plants thrive, is very unfa- 
vorable to the Chili Strawberry. On the 
contrary, we have met with them growing 
well in a mellow soil, with a dry bottom. 
Finally, a soil which is half loose and 
half sandy, letting the water off readily, 
and with a subsoil rather dry than moist, is 
particularly well adapted for them. But a 
mixture of sandy heath soil, is still more 
beneficial and more serviceable in every 
respect. Whether this soil be found on 
the spot, or be artificially provided, it is 
always necessary that the beds should in- 
cline to the south, and be protected on the 
north side by a wall or other shelter. 
An inclination to the south assists the 


running off of the water during winter, 
and allows greater power to the rays of 
the sun. 

The Chili Strawberry plant is so tender 
that its roots, during any cessation of its 
vegetation, easily rot; the spring is there- 
fore the best time for planting. After the 
soil has been well stirred and mixed with 
light earth, you set out runners of last 
year, at distances, respectively of fifteen 
inches asunder, and water and shade them 
during the strength of the sunshine. How- 
ever, since this kind require foreign fertili- 
zation, you must, at the same time, plant 
in their vicinity, either some of the Pine 
apple, Bath, Carolina, or of the male or 
hermaphrodite Hautbois strawberries. We 
give the preference to the Pine-apple, 
because it blooms later and seems most 
nearly related to the Chili. In setting out, 
therefore, a bed of the latter, plant eight or 
nine of the other kinds between, by which 
fructification will be effected. 

But since the Chili blossoms later than 
the other sorts, and the fertilization may 
in consequence fail, Duchesne, to obviate 
the failure, has proposed the following 
precautionary measure. 

Bearing in mind, in the first place, that 
the situation and exposure we have assigned 
to the Chili necessarily forwards their vege- 
tation, nevertheless, they are the latest. 
In order, therefore, to equalize, to bring to 
the same period their flowering, until those 
to be employed in fertilizing them, it is 
requisite to retard the latter on the expand- 
ing of their blossoms. With this view, it 
is recommended to plant the sorts designed 
for this purpose in pots one season before- 
hand, and place them, in order to retard 
their vegetation, in a northerly exposure, 
give them just enough water to prevent 
their drooping, and treat them, in other 
respects, in the management of their flow- 
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ering, so that they may blossom at the 
same time with the Chill. 

Duchesne’s second method consists in 
digging up old strawberry stocks, with balls 
of earth previous to their blossoming, plant- 
ing them among the Chili, watering them 
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and they can seldom be kept in one spot 
longer than three years. They have never 
been raised from seed in Europe, and this 
is the surest evidence of the barrenness of 
the stamen; wherever the fruit bears good 
seed, they have been impregnated by other 


very sparingly, and thus retarding their | strawberries. 
o*J ? 5S 


progress. 


Noisette is, in all essentials, in regard 


The third mode may be the neatest, but|to their culture, of Duchesne’s opinion. 


is not the speediest. To apply it one must 


He also considers a loose, sandy heath soil 


always have a provision of the strawberries | the most proper, but still admits that in 


intended to be used to impregnate the 


one case he found the Chilian, thriving in 


Chili, in some northerly situation, where, of | a garden in Paris, where the soil had not 
course, they will bloom late, from what} been mixed or prepared according to the 


Duchesne terms malarie. These supply 
the strawberries for fertilizing the other, 
and are thusapplied. Towards evening he 
cut off the half-closed or rather half-opened 
umbels, with foot-stalks from one to three 
inches long, placed them in small phials 
filled with water, and then brought them 
to the beds of expanded Chilians, and in 
order that each set might be brought into 
close contact, he buried the phials into 
earth close to the Chili plant. The next 


day the blossoms opened, and the impreg: | 


nation was successfully completed. After 
the petals are shed, the cup or calyx closes 
and the young fruit bend downwards to the 
earth, until, increasing in size, they can 
erect themselves. 

Poiteau says that in Paris the Chili 


never attains the same size it does at Brest, | 


and never assumes the bizarre shapes in the 
fruits of that vicinity. We have found the 
quality of both to be similar. 

The Chili requires much care to raise 
them in perfection, especially by removing 
the runners and thinning the leaves; with- 


out these operations they would soon be | 


smothered and dwindle for want of suffi- 
cient nourishment. They also demand 
more frequent removing of the beds, that 
is, of transplantation, than the other kinds, 


direction. The method which I employ in 
the culture of these strawberries, differs, in 
|many respects, from that of Poiteau. | 
must confess, however, that I have had no 
great success n bringiing them to fruit, as 
| I have never practised artificial impregna- 
|tion, but have generally left it to chance, 
‘or to the agency of other sorts usually 
|growing near by. But as I arranged the 
order of my beds in my strawberry planta- 
| tion, according to Barnet’s classification, in 
whose system the Pine-apple and Chili are 
| next each other, the latter have still borne 
some fruit, although in no great quantity. 
They have not attained the size natural to 
them, under proper cultivation and circum- 
stances, but have been always well tasted. 
The soil of my beds has not been specially 
prepared for them, but they are planted 
along with the other kinds in ground 
trenched to the depth of one foot and a 
half, richly manured, and mixed with sand. 

I transplant them, like the others, every 
three years, and only by runners, separat- 
|ing as soon as they have rooted, (probably 
in July,) from the mother plant, and transfer 
them to the beds prepared, setting them 
out at the distance of two feet every way 
During summer they are abundantly ma- 
tured, Runners not required for making 
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new beds, I cut off as soon as they make 
their appearance, but never the leaves. 
As the cold weather approaches, I give 
them a light covering of rotten manure. 
In the spring this is raked off and dug in 
between the rows, and the beds kept free 
from weeds. Although my plan does not 
prove that the Chili bears fruit of the 
largest size among strawberries, which 
they would do with more care, industry 
and attention to the means necessary to 
that end, it yet shows that they are by no 
means so delicate and sensitive as Poiteau 
describes them ; and no one need feel any 
apprehension on that account, in under- 
taking to cultivate them. 


REMARKS BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


After this somewhat minute dissertation, 
one is inclined to draw some practical in- 
ferences from the statements just read. 
The principal conclusion must be, that we 
are in want of more light, both in regard 
to the strawberry in general, as well as in 
respect to the particular kind we have 
under examination. The following inqui- 
ries suggest themselves, and individuals 
having means of ready communication with 
Chili, might much benefit us in setting on 
foot some investigation respecting the lat- 
ter, as it appears in its native country, 
while others may be as profitably employed 
in closely examining those we possess, whe- 
ther in our gardens, or growing wild in our 
fields, woods and wastes. It may be neces- 
sary to premise, to guard against mistakes, 
that the name Chili has been applied to 
strawberries not included in the class to 
which the term is now exclusively confined ; 
such are in general synonyms of kinds 
ranked in the third class, Pine strawber- 
ries, 

Of our indigenous sorts we find several 
im our vicinity, and growing in very dif- 


ferent soils and localities, some in meadows, 
others in bare clay banks, in sand, and 
even on the highest points of our moun- 
tains; the varieties seem more numerous 
than is admitted, by botanists. Amongst 
these may be mentioned a sort with long- 
ish fruit, with a decided neck, and high- 
ly perfumed, deserving our attention as 
adapted to the impregnation of other kinds 
to produce new seedling varieties. A few 
sets I have removed into my garden, for 
further observation. We have also a white, 
like the English White Wood, probably 
from seed accidentally dropped. 

The bad effect of plaster on Chili straw- 
berries, in the neighborhood of Paris, where 
that mineral abounds, corroborates the opi- 
nion of our farmers, who attribute the gra- 
dual disappearance of the strawberry from 
our fields to the general use of gypsum. 
We have, nevertheless, heard of its being 
recommended to be applied to them; but 
should consider it inexpedient, if from no 
other reason, than lest it should introduce 
the small creeping clover, so difficult to era- 
dicate, into the beds, which it would un- 
questionably do. We must also observe, 
that barren plants are not confined to those 
under cultivation, but prevail amongst the 
wild. 

Many other plants beside the Strawberry 
show the same imperfection, as, for instance, 
our grape vines, which are often barren 
from a defect in the sexual parts ; so it is 
in the Rhamnus and the Celtis. (Vide 
Eaton’s Manual under Vitis rhamnus and 
Celtis, and Gray’s Botany, p. 305, 306.) 

Another subject of inquiry will be, as to 
the truth of the assertion, that the runners 
from fertile plants finally become barren ; 
this seems hardly probable, as far as struc- 
ture is concerned; it may be from exhaus- 
tion of the soil. It would be well further 
to examine as to the superior value of 
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GROUPING FLOWERS. 


pistillate plants, 7. e. deficient in the male | pecially as regards fiavor; and they may, 
organs, as to size of fruit, &c., taking care | therefore, deserve more attention than we 


of course, to have a supply of plants near} have hitherto given them. 


It would bea 


with staminate flowers, duly supplied with | meritorious act to procure some of them 


pollen. 
preferable. 


Mr. Knight believed them to be| from Chili, as well as seed, and to inquire 


whether, in the neighborhood of Conception, 


We may here remark, that perhaps the | more than one native sort is cultivated ; 
agency of bees, in carrying the pollen from | whether they are always staminate, pistilli- 
the male to the female flowers, is more im- | ferous, or perfect hermaphrodites, or imper- 
portant than is generally adverted to, and | fectly so, or apt to vary from one to the 
that the keeping of apiaries, so generally | other, and as to their value there, contrasted 
practised sixty years ago, is now growing | with others in point of flavor, size, hardi- 


less frequent. 
however, let us recollect that they may, in 
the same way, prejudice the seeds of our 
cucumbers and melons, cabbages and ra- 


If they benefit strawberries, | ness and productiveness. 





The sort men- 
tioned, by Noisette, as in his possession, 
(vide translation above,) might also be wrote 
for, inquiring if it really be a true unadul- 


dishes, &c., by intermingling inferior with | terated Chili, and not a hybrid, as is more 


superior sorts. 


probably the case, unless there has been 


In reference to the Chili Strawberry in| other importations into France, besides 


particular, we may expect that our summer | 


sun is better adapted than that of France 
or England, to bring them to perfection, es- 


Frazier’s from Chili. 


Joun W. KnNeEVELs. 
Fishkill Landing, N. Y. 





GROUPING FLOWERS—A SUGGESTION. 


BY J. J. THOMAS, OF MACEDON, N. Y. 


Mvucu attention has been given of latter 
vears, to the arrangement of flowers in beds, 
for brilliant effect, by the intermixture of 


colours in contrast, as well as by the more | 


rich display of the same plant in large 
masses. 
tle, if any thing, either in books or in prac- 
tice, jn relation to the grouping of flowers, 
on a principle somewhat analogous to that 
which governs the grouping of trees in ar- 
tificial landscapes. 

Trees are admired for their foliage and 
mode of growth. Hence those are to be 
combined in groups, which possess a simi- 
larity of growth and foliage. On the other 
hand, the chief beauty of herbaceous flow- 


I have noticed, however, very lit- 


ering plants is their flowers. Hence, in 
grouping the latter, a similarity in colour 
and inflorescence should govern their ar- 
rangement. 

A practice much admired and becoming 
prevalent, is the formation of circular and 
elliptical flower beds in closely shaven turf. 
The turf is better adapted to our drier cli- 
mate than that of England, and presents a 
decidedly better appearance than bare gra- 
vel, Each of these beds is often entirely 
occupied with a single variety, densely 
planted, and affording, at the proper season, 
a truly rich display of flowers. It is believ- 
ed that an improvement may be made by 
planting a few different flowers in the same 
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GROUPING FLOWERS. 


bed, not for promiscuous intermixture or to 
present strong contrasts, but to exhibit a 
rich blending of colours, slightly variant, 
or to place together several plants of simi- 
lar habit of growth. Care must be taken 
that these plants all flower at once; and 
each bed would hence present, while in 
flower, a perfect group in itself. 

Much skill might be brought into exercise, 
by the proper disposition of these beds in 
different parts of the ground, for landscape 
effect; and artificial or aérial distance might 
also be created, by placing flowers of bright- 
er and richer colours, as orange or crim- 
son, and of more dense growth, on the fore- 
ground; and those of lighter foliage and 
more feathery growth, and with paler flow- 
ers, as pale blue or purple, on more distant 
parts, as seen from the principal points of 
view. 

The principles on which different colours 
may be suitably grouped and blended, with- 
out being incongruous, would doubtless re- 
quire much close observation and study. A 
general rule, perhaps, is afforded by the 
fact, that plants of different colours may be 
mixed, where the compound itself is agree- 
able to the eye. For example, a light or 
bright red isa pleasing colour; hence white 
and clear dark red blend well. The same 
remark will apply to white and dark blue, 
a light blue being a fine colour. Bright red 
and pure yellow may be placed in contact, 
a clear orange being the result. But a dull 
dark red or crimson and yellow do not blend 
well, as the mixture is heavy ; and yellow 
and blue are very unsuitable, as they pro- 
duce a green by combination, a colour fine 
for leaves, but never admired for flowers. 

It is believed that great improvements are 
yet to be made in floriculture, by the pro- 
per arrangement of flowers.. Many estab- 
lishments are enriched with rare and costly 
plants, only within the reach of the few. 
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But still fewer collections are enriched with 
that which money cannot buy—e skilful ar- 
rangement throughout, on the principles al- 
ready alluded to. It is more desirable to 
be ‘‘ profuse of genius” than “ profuse of 
gold ;” a garden of more common plants, 
displayed in the best possible manner, would 
excel one full of rarities, unskilfully jumbled 
together. The imprisoned artist, who amu- 
sed himself, and showed his skill, by paint- 
ing pictures with the sweepings of the house 
floor, showed himself infinitely superior to 
the sign painter, who, with the richest and 
most costly colours, executed only a gor- 
geous daubing. The finest and rarest trees, 
badly arranged, would, as a whole; fail to 
please ; while acollection of more common 
sorts might, by taste and skill, be made to 
form a beautiful landscape. I do not see 
why the same principles may not be fully 
applied in the arrangement of a flower gar- 
den. Perfection in the latter will, undoubt- 
edly, be longer of attainment, inasmuch as 
habit of growth, mode of inflorescence, co- 
lour, and time of flowering, are all to be 
taken at once into consideration. 

It is not, of course, intended here to carry 


out these suggestions ; but a few imperfect 


examples may serve for illustration. 

The following common perennial rooted 
plants are tall, are in flower together the 
first days of summer, and blended, form a 
rich and brilliant group: Yellow Heme- 
rocallis, Oriental and Caucasian Poppy, 
Orange Lily, and common double crimson 
Pzonia. The dark crimson of the Cauca- 
sian Poppy, in connexion with the clear 
crimson of the Pezonia, and these combined 
with the fine yellow of the Hemerocallis, by 
the intervening shades of the Orange Lily 
and Oriental Poppy, exhibit together a most 
splendid display. Among those less showy, 
and of smaller and lighter growth, the Blue 
Baptisia, the Red and White Dictamnus, 
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and the Aquilegia canadensis, flower at the 
same time, and sufficiently resemble each 
other to form a handsome and graceful 
group. The Baptisia being taller should be 
in the centre or back grouud ; and the Dic- 
tamnus, a smaller plant, in front. An al- 
most endless series of groups may be made 
from the different Roses, which possess near- 
ly all the intermediate shades from the black 
velvet crimson of the Miralba and George 
the Fourth, to the pure white of the Snow- 
ball Rose and Bath Moss. Superb displays 
of colours may also be made by forming the 
Boursaults into pillars of various shades, 
the crimson or purple of the Old Boursault, 
and the lighter and more delicate flame of 
the New Crimson, combining finely with the 


paler hues of the Pink and Blush Boursaults. | other. 
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It will be observed that these are not alway 
to be closely intermixed, but so as to form, 
in some degree, separate masses. Nature 
has sometimes provided for the same result, 
as for example in the changing hues of the 
New Crimson Boursault and the old Single 
Michigan. Some of the Peonias exhibit a 
very fine appearance when properly planted 
together in the same bed. Even some 
shrubs may be trained low for this purpose. 
For example, the common Snowball ( Vibur- 
num opulus), if kept cut low, and planted 
near the Double Rose Pzonia, produces the 
| finest effect from the similarity in the clear- 
ness of the colours, and the size of the 
masses of flowers, the clear red of the one 
contrasting with the pure snow white of the 


J. J. Tuomas. 
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BY JOSEPH BRECK, 


Ir is a singular fact that many of our most 
beautiful indigenous plants are first known 
and cultivated in England ; and that to Eng- 
lish botanists and collectors of plants, we 
are in many cases indebted for a knowledge 
of their existence. With few exceptions, 
this has been the case with the very desira- 
ble and ornamental family of PHioxes, a 
genus exclusively North American ; yet un- 
til within a few years, we have been look- 
ing to the mother country, and receiving 
from her florists, new species and varieties 
to adorn our gardens. There is, however, 


a prospect that we shall soon be enabled to 
pay the debt of gratitude we owe them, 
with interest ; for it is found that the Phlox, 
in its own congenial climate, when brought 
under the favorable influences of cultivation, 
freely sports into beautiful and improved 
varieties, superior in many cases, to those 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


produced by our floral fraternity in Europe. 
Notwithstanding the numerous new varieties 
that have been imported within the last few 
years, we sincerely believe that as many va- 
rieties, fully equal in perfection and beauty, 
have been produced in the same time by a 
few members of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, in this vicinity. 

The generic word Phloz is from a Greek 
word signifying flame. The plant sonamed 
by the ancients, is supposed to be an Agro- 
stemma, a very different plant. Our Phlox, 
an American plant, was not of course then 
known. It belongs to Class Pentandria, 
(five stamens,) Order Monogynia,(one style,) 
of the Linnean system; and of Jussieu’s 
Natural Orders, Polemoniacez, from Pole- 
monium, its type. 

The characters of the genus are, a three 
celled capsule ; corolla salver-shaped, divi 
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ded into five segments, with a conspicuous 
tube, more or less curved ; stigma trifid ; a 
small, deeply five-cleft, calyx. 

With the exception of P. drummondit, all 
the known species are perennials. This 
annual species, by the way, is the richest 
of all in its colours, as there are varieties 
of purple, crimson and scarlet, having a pe- 
culiar velvety appearance. There is also 
every tint of red, rose, pink, and varie- 
gated ; and when the various sorts are inter- 
mingled in masses, they produce a surpass- 
ingly rich effect. It certainly stands at the 
head of all annuals. It continues in bloom 
at least three months. 

Of all hardy perennials, we do not re- 
member another family of flowers so proli- 
fic in the number of its species and varieties, 
so ornamental to the borders from May to 
November, so perfectly hardy and easily 
cultivated, and so freely propagated as the 
Phlox. When we are consulted in relation 
to the most suitable, ornamental, hardy her- 
baceous plants for the flower garden, as we 
frequently are, Phlox is always named first. 
Of this family alone, we could make a flower 
garden that would present, through the sea- 
son, a succession of bloom that would ever 
be varied and interesting. 

The species vary much in time of flow- 
ering, height, foliage and mode of inflores- 
cence. The flowers in most species are ar- 
ranged in panicles or corymbs, which are 
either elongated on the stem, or in terminal 
dense or loose panicles or corymbs, present- 
ing nearly a level, spherical, or pyramidal 
top, varying in the different varieties. 

The properties of a fine Phlox are not 
laid down in the floral books, as is the case 
with many flowers ; but on account of the 
multiplicity of the varieties, and the neces- 
sity of discarding many old sorts, as well as 
rejecting new seedlings of inferior proper- 
ties, we will give the criterion of a good va- 
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riety, according to our fancy: The corolla, 
which is salver-form, should be flat; the 
segments of the corolla perfectly free from 


any notch or undulation, of a circular form . 


and rose-leaf edge, interlapping each other, 
so as to give the corolla a perfectly round 
shape. (In many of the varieties, the seg- 
ments are wedge-shaped, which gives the 
corolla an open starry appearance—this is a 
great imperfection.) The corolla should 
have a long, slightly curved tube. The 
flowers should be arranged in a symmetrical 
corymb or panicle. If in acorymb, it should 
form a dense spherical or pyramidal head ; 
the branches, which are scattered duwn the 
stem, should all rise in a regular manner, 
their flowers intermingling and forming the 
base of the pyramid or sphere. Most of the 
late sorts produce their flowers in corymbs. 

The flowers of the early varieties are 
mostly in elongated panicles ; in this case, 
the flowers should extend at least half the 
length of the stem to the top, forming a re- 
gular cone, well filled with flowers to the 
apex. The colour of the flower should be 
distinct ; the flower is very much improved, 
in the light coloured varieties, when it has 
a red or purple eye, or if the flower is dark 
with a white eye: if white, it should be 
clear and without stain; if variegated, re- 
gularly striped. 

The usual mode of propagating the Phlox, 
is by division of the roots, which in the ear- 
ly varieties should be done soon after flower- 
ing, in June or July. For the late sorts, 
the spring is the most suitable time. All 
the varieties succeed well from cuttings, 
which should be taken from the plants in 
the spring. They root very easily. This 
mode is adopted with valuable new varieties, 
when it is important to increase the stock 
as rapidly as possible. In the descriptions 
that follow, the species cannot always be re- 
cognized. Florists, with their novel seed- 
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lings, have made sad work for the botanist to 
arrange and systematize. It is impossible in 
most cases, to trace the parentage. The flo- 
rist, however, is well satisfied to lose the dis- 
tinction of species, in the production of 
improved and beautiful varieties. 

The earliest species in the flower garden 
is Phlox subulata and its varieties ; they are 
sometimes known by the name of Moss or 


-Mountain Pink. There is a pink, white, 


and dark red variety, which display their 
pretty flowers from the last of April to the 
last of May, and completely conceal their 
yellowish-green foliage; they look well in 
large bedsor masses. From these varieties, 
a number of improved seedlings have been 
produced, with larger flowers; one of them 
has lilac-coloured flowers with a dark eye ; 
another has pink flowers with a red eye— 
These varieties are spreading, and extend 
themselves on the ground, and are not over 
4-5 inches high. 

PHLOx SETACEA NIVALIS. Snow-white—The 
flowers are brilliant snowy-white, with 
orange in thecentre; in bunches from three 
to five on the ends of the branches, com- 
pletely covering the foliage, which is a shin- 
ing deep green, and setaceous, (bristly,) 
about four inches high ; in flower from the 
tenth of May to June. This species is ra- 
ther tender, and generally more or less in- 
jured without protection ; it is undoubtedly 
one of the most elegant of the vernal spe- 
cies. It has now disappeared from our col- 
lection ; we had it formerly in great beauty 
and perfection. We have not seen it in 
any garden in this vicinity of late years, and 
should be glad to find it again. 

PuHLox STOLONIFERA. Creeping Phlox.— 
The plant puts forth suckers or shoots near 
the surface of the earth, which take root 
similar to the strawberry runner: stem erect, 
eight or ten inches high, bearing a small 
cluster of large, deep red, finely formed 


flowers, from the tenth of May to June 
Leaves ovate, brownish-green. A lovely 
species, and worthy of cultivation. 

Puiox pivaricata.—Branches divaricate. 
This beautiful and distinct species produces 
its pale blue flowers the last of May, on lax 
decumbent stems one foot high. Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate. It does not propagate so 
rapidly as most of the species, and is not, 
therefore, quite so common. Mr. W. E, 
Carter, of Cambridge Botanic Garden, has 
exhibited a number of beautiful varieties, 
one of them a pure white. 

PuLox macuLata.—Spotted stem. The 
dots upon the stem give it the specific name. 
It is one of the most common sorts, is 
found ornamenting almost every garden, 
and is sometimes known under the name 
of Flora’s Bouquet. The flowers are per- 
fect in shape, of a purplish-red colour, and 
arranged on oblong panicles or spikes, some- 
what crowded. It commences flowering the 
first of June, and continues most of the 
month, and frequently blooms again in the 
autumn. Leaves lance-oblong, glabrous ; 
stem rough, spotted. One and a half to 
two feet high. 

PHLOX SUAVEOLENS.  Svweet-scented.—It 
has sweet-scented, pure white flowers, ar- 
ranged precisely like the last; leaves simi- 
lar; stem without spots. Height and time 
of flowering the same as maculata, and con- 
sidered by some a variety of it. When 
grown together, they produce a fine effect. 

Puiox caRNEA. Flesh coloured.—This 
delicate species is in flower the middle of 
June. After its first display, it continues 
to flower sparingly through the season. 
Corolla, fine round form; delicate flesh co- 
lour. Leaves ciliated; upper ones linear- 
lanceolate. One foot high. Stems from 
3- to 5-flowered. Not a very common, but 
a beautiful species. 

Puiox uistaneEa.—A beautiful species 
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with deep red flowers; stems fan-flowered ; | rymbs. Leaves ovate-acuminate, somewhat 


18 inches high. Radical leaves rhomboidal ; | spatulate at the base. 
Flowers in| July and August. Beautiful. 


upper ones ovate-lanceolate. 
June. This has disappeared from our col- 
lection. 

PHLox VAN HouTII.—A superb new va- 
riegated Phlox, with a fine corolla, each | 
seginent being regularly and distinctly strip- 
ed with purplish-red on pure white ground. 
Flowers on elongated panicles, half the 
length of the stem. Height two feet. Leaves 
rhomboidal, nearly clasping, glabrous. In 
flower the last of June. 

Putox picta.—A beautiful new white va- 
riety, with large reddish purple eye. Flow- 
ers arranged in loose pyramidal panicles ; 
stem spotted ;. eighteen inches high. Leaves 
linear-lanceolate. Flowers in July. A very 
delicate and beautiful variety; the eye 
gives it a lively appearance. 

Puiox sHEPHERDIA.—Named in honor of 
William Shepherd, curator of Liverpool 
Botanic Garden. A beautiful variety, about 
two feet and a half high, with purplish-red 
flowers in elongated panicles; leaves lance- 
oblong, glabrous. Flowers in July. 

PHLox KEERMESINA ALBA.—Another fine 
new eyed variety. Corolli round, white, 
with light purple eye, arranged in loose 
pyramidal panicles of great beauty ; leaves 
linear-lanceolate, glabrous. Two feet high. 
Flowers in July. 

PHLOX MEECHANTEA SPECIOsA.—A fine 
new variety. Corolla white, beautifully 
tinted with rose ; corymbs very branching ; 
flowers arranged on the branches in elonga- 
Leaves deep shining green, 
Corolla fine form. 

Flowers in July. 


ted panicles. 
glabrous, lance-ovate. 
Three to four feet high. 
A very desirable variety. 
PuLox NYMPHEA ALBA.—A fine new white 
variety.. Corolla fine form, white, delicately 
tinted with purple ; tube of corolla purple. 
Flowers arranged in dense spherical co- 


Three feet high. 


PHLox PANICULATA ALBA.—A fine new 
variety, with pure white flowers arranged 
in pyramidal panicles. Stem three feet high, 
with lateral branches extending down near- 
ly to the ground; they are nearly two feet 
in length, the extremities covered with 
flowers. Leaves four inches long, oblong- 
lanceolate, acuminate, spatulate, somewhat 
rugose, the margin slightly undulate. Flow- 
ers in August. 

PHLox LAWRENCII.—A new and beautiful 
white variety, raised by W. E. Carter, which 
we consider one of the best whites that has 
yet come under our observation. The 
flowers are large, fine shape, a pure snowy 
white, in large, dense, pyramidal corymbs, 
with lateral branches regularly arranged, 
increasing in length as they descend the 
stem, but not so long and straggling as in 
the last described variety. Leaves seven 
inches long, lanceolate, acuminate, gla- 
brous. From three to four feet high. Flow- 
ers in August. 

PHLOX FRELINGHUYSEN.—Another beauti- 
ful seedling of Mr. Carter’s, with variega- 
ted flowers in dense pyramidal corymbs: 
light purple and white, finely pencilled in 
irregular stripes. Leaves lanceolate, spatu- 
late, glabrous. Three feethigh. August. 

Puiox acuminata.—A distinct, fine old 
species, with purple flowers in a very dense 
spherical, terminal corymb or panicle. 
Leaves spatulate, ovate-acuminate, a little 
scabrous; upper ones lanceolate. Three 
feet and a half high. July and August. 

PuLtox HENRY cLay.—A beautiful seed- 
ling of Mr. Carter, with very large, fine 
white corolla pencilled with purple; tube of 
the corolla also purple. Flowers in pyra- 
midal corymbs. Leaves lanceolate-acumi- 
nate. Flowers in August. 
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Puiox MARY ANN.—A superb new varie- 
ty with striped flowers ; corolla fine shape ; 
about one half of each segment (the centre 
part of it) is of a clear pale purple, while 
the margins are pure white; in dense flat- 
tish corymbs. Leaves lanceolate. A foot 
anda half high. August. 

Puiox Breckit.— Raised by the writer ; 
and one of the first seedlings produced in 
this vicinity that attracted attention. A 
very desirable variety, on account of its, be- 
ing one of the best late flowering varieties. 
In perfection in September. In good ground 
from five to six feet high. The corolla cir- 
cular, light purple, with a white eye. Flow- 
ers in long and graceful pyramidal corymbs ; 
the lateral branches short. The foliage 
graceful, lanceolate, acuminate-spatulate ; 
the upper leaves very much undulated, 
Stem reddish. 

Puiox witpEru.—Another fine variety 
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since to be very fine; but is now discarded 
on account of its starry open corolla. Flow- 
ers purple, changeable to blue in damp wea- 
ther; flowers in pyramidal corymbs. Four 
or five feet high. August. 

PHLOX PYRAMIDALIS ALBA.—F lowers white, 
inclining to pale lilac, very starry and lit- 
tle thought of now, although very rare and 
highly prized ten or fifteen years since 
Habits like the last. 

PHLOX WHEELERII.—A pretty variety, with 
pink flowers and red eye, but small and ir- 
regular in shape, and hardly worth keeping 
in a choice collection. It has some good 
qualities, being in flower most of the sea- 
son. The flowers are arranged in large flat- 
tish corymbs. Three feet high. 
July and August. 

PHLox CORDATA GRANDIFLORA.—One of the 
finest varieties. Corolla very large, fine 
round shape, purplish-pink with white cen- 


June, 


raised by the writer. Corolla very round | tre, in large, flattish, dense terminal pani- 


and perfect; the color a fine deep red— 
one of the best reds in the whole family, and 
not changeable, as is the case with some 
of the reds and purples, in a storm of rain, 
or when covered with a heavy dew; in 
elongated pyramidal corymbs. Leaves five 
inches long, lance-ovate, acuminate. Three 
feet and a half high. August. 

PHLox RICHARDsONII.—A fine tall-growing 
variety, with bright red flowers, fully equal 
to the last in brilliancy of colour, but the 
corolla rather too starry. Stem very much 
branched in large pyramidal corymbs or pa- 
nicles. Leaves lance-ovate, acuminate. 
Four to five feet high. In August. 

Puiox HarRisonu.—A seedling raised by 
W. E. Carter, with clear transparent white 
flowers. Thought to be very fine when first 
exhibited a few years since, but eclipsed by 
P. lawrencit. Five feet high. August. 

PHLOX PYRAMIDALIS PURPUREA. Purple 
Pyramidal Phlox.— Considered ten years 


cles. Leaves ovate-lanceolate. Five feet 
high. July and August. We could never 
discover any thing cordate (heart-form) 
about it, and have been at a loss to know 
why that term should be attached to the 
name. 

PHLox HUMANII.—A fine new variety, with 
lilac purple flowers, good shape, in oblong 
panicles, without lateral branches. Leaves 
five inches long, glabrous, broad-ovate at 
the base, almost clasping, tapering off lance- 
form. Two feet and a half high. July 
and August. 

PHLOX DECUSSATA ALBA.—A 
white variety. 


very fine 
Corolla very perfect ; flow- 


ers in regular compact pyramidal corymbs: | 


occasionally some of the flowers incline te 
blush. Leaves lanceolate, spatulate-acu- 
minate, upper ones very much undulated. 
Lateral branches short, arranged very sym- 
metrically. Three feet high. August. 


PHLox ARTABANUS.—A new dark red va 
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riety. Corolla round; flowers in compact | 


pyramidal corymbs. Dwarfish in habit ; a 


foot and a half high. Leaves ovate-lan- | 


ceolate, acuminate. August. 

PHLox ALMERINE.—A new variety. Co- 
lour blush with a white eye; corolla small, 
but good shape ; in fine pyramidal panicles. 
Two feet high. August. 

Puiox nana.—A new dwarf variety, with 
small red starry flowers in large dense co- 
rymbs. Too inferior to cultivate. One foot 
high. August. 

PHLox PANICULATA.—A distinct species of 
long standing—an old acquaintance which 
we feel unwilling to discard, notwithstand- 
ing so many superior varieties have super- 
seded it. Flowers in compact terminal pa- 
nicles, head inclining to one side; corolla 
large but irregular shaped ; colour fine pink. 
Leaves lanceolate, flat, margins rough. 
Four feet high. August. 

Puiox cHarLes.—A fine new white vari- 
ety, with pink eye. Corolla fine shape. 
Flower in pyramidal corymbs. Dwarf ha- 
bit ; one foot and a half high. August. 

Puiox unpuLaTa.—One of the latest spe- 
cies, a native of the south. Stem erect, 
smooth, three feet high; flowers red, fre- 
quently changing to white, as the nights 
become frosty. Leaves lance-oblong, slight- 


ly undulated. In short seasons, it hardly 
develops its flowers, but is perfectly hardy. 
September and October. 

The numerous varieties we have thus 
noticed, have been described from specimens 
in our own collection. We have also quite 
a number of beautiful new varieties, which, 
on account of a kind of blight that has at- 
tacked them, have not developed them- 
selves this season. We shall not attempt 
to describe what we have seen imper- 
fectly. Messrs. Waker, Hoveys, War- 
REN, and other florists, have severally pro- 
duced fine seedlings that have been exhibi- 
ted, but no particular descriptions given. 
The writer has also a number of superior 
varieties of his own raising, an account of 
some of the best of which may be given 
hereafter. 

This chapter on Phloxes has already been 
extended too long, not only for your readers 
but also for myself. I came near forgetting 
a magnificent specimen of a new variety 
exhibited by the President of the Horticul- 
tural Society, at our rooms on Saturday last. 
It is an eyed variety of great beauty ; corolla 
large, white,with a large brilliant purple eye, 
called Phlox weil de lynx, or lynx-eyed. We 
are not acquainted with its particular habits, 

Jos. Breck. 
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BY WM. R. PRINCE, FLUSHING, L. I. 


From various considerations the public at- 
tention has been of late years called to the 
formation of fences composed of living trees 
or shrubs, and I therefore venture some 
comments on this subject. 

In Europe, where the forests are of limi- 
ted extent, in comparison with the demands 
made upon them for building houses, ships, 


&c., a great degree of economy is necessa- 
rily exercised in their use and preservation. 
For this reason, forest trees are there but 
little used for fencing; and ditches, em- 
bankments, and live fences, have been 


}adopted for the formation of lines of sub- 


division between fields and estates, and for 
the boundaries of roads, &c. 
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In our own country, where the forests af- 
ford a superabundance of timber, we have 
made a general use of that article, in various 
forms, for our fences. But howeve: cheap 
this latter article may be with us, it is a 
question whether it is equally economical 
with a live fence ; and it is certainly very 
far inferior to it in point of beauty and du- 
rability. 

There are also some sections of our coun- 
try, in which even the advantage of super- 
abundance of forests does not exist, and this 
is so much so in the prairie states of the 
West, that the most important object to 
them is the cost of fencing their lands. 
Our country is now becoming wealthy, and 
very many persons, even in those states 
where forests abound, are inclined to de- 
vote attention as well to the beauty of their 
enclosures, as to the economy of their ar- 
rangement. 

Few persons can conceive the enhanced 
beauty that live hedges impart, when con- 
trasted with the gloomy post and rail fences 
with which our farms abound. In England 
and France, where live fences are general- 
ly adopted, they impart, at the floral season, 
a degree of enchantment to the scene; and 
at all periods, they serve to greatly enliven 
the landscape scenery of those highly culti- 
vated countrie: Live hedges also afford 
great protection against severe winds, and 
they may be trimmed so as to occupy as 
little or as much space as suits the proprie- 
tor. 

In England, the Hawthorn is most gene- 
rally planted for this purpose ; and the snow- 
white flowers of the ordinary variety, inter- 
spersed here and there with a tree of the 
pink and the crimson Hawthorn—these lat- 
ter being allowéd to rise above other por- 
tions of the hedge—impart a degree of 
beauty that can scarcely be surpassed. The 
Italian Privet is a more beautiful shrub for 





a hedge than the Hawthorn, and in France 


is far more generally adopted for this object. 
Its growth is much more rapid; its foliage 
myrtle-like and beautiful; and its spikes of 
snow-white blossoms, rising amid the luxu- 
riance of foliage, neat and chaste in the 
extreme. It has also the advantage of be- 
ing a subevergreen, holding its foliage very 
late, and in mild climates, during nearly 
the whole winter. As the Hawthorn pro- 
duces its flowers in May, and the Privet in 
June, it would be a pleasant arrangement 
to form a hedge composed of sections of 
each 

The Buckthorn is much used for hedges 
in the vicinity of Boston and Salem, and is 
well suited to the object. The Maclura or 
Osage Orange, is used for the same pur- 
pose in the vicinity of Philadelphia and 
south of it; but, being a southern tree, it 
will not be found appropriate for the north- 
ern and eastern states. 

The Pyracantha, a subevergreen, is per- 
fectly hardy, and forms a beautiful hedge, 
blooming in May, with flowers assimilating 
to those of the Hawthorn, and clad in au- 
tumn and winter with profuse clusters of 
scarlet berries, which have entitled it to the 
cognomen of “ Burning Bush.” 

Evergreen hedges, of the most beautiful 
description, are formed of the Arbor Vite, 
the American, Siberian and Chinese species 
being used for this purpose. They form, 
after a few years, most admirable appen- 
dages to pleasure grounds, and may be used 
to equal advantage for fields of any extent. 
The American and Siberian species being the 
most hardy, are the most appropriate for lati- 
tudes north of New-York; but in the vici- 
nity of New-York, the Chinese flourishes 
admirably. 

The Swedish and the Irish Juniper form 
fine evergreen hedges ; and even the com- 
mon Red Cedar may be used for the same 
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object ; but the hedge is not, in either case, 
equal in beauty to those of the Arbor Vite. 
The Norway Spruce, an exceeaingly rooust 
and hardy tree, forms a beautiful hedge, 
and is admirably suited to the northern and 
eastern states. 

The different species of the Xylosteum, 
or Upright Honeysuckle, are very hardy 
shrubs, and will form very neat deciduous 
hedges for the North, or any section of the 
Union ; and for the vicinity of New-York, 
and all the region south of it, the Euony- 
mus, or Strawberry Tree, the Althea frutex 
of different varieties, the Syringa and Lilac 
of different species and varieties, the Snow- 
ball and the Deutzia scabra, may be used, 
and are almost invariably of rapid growth. 

For the prairies of the West, and for the 
subdivision of lands, where the space occu- 
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pied by the hedge or living fence would be 
deemed of litt! importance the most ra- 
pid growing trees are the Honey Locust, 
Gleditschia triacanthus, and the Yellow Lo- 
cust, Robinia pseudacacia. These will, in 
three years, form an impassable hedge, 
and if the timber or wood is required for use, 
they may be cut off from time to time, at 
any desirable height ; and they will rapidly 
replace by a new growth, whatever is taken 
from them. In open prairie lands, they 
would afford a most desirable shelter for cat- 
tle, horses and sheep, in pasturage, and 
could not fail to greatly enhance the value 
of lands where timber is scarce and desira- 
ble, by at all times affording a supply from 
the surplus growth. Wm. R. Paince. 


Linnean Botanic Gardens and en 
Flushing, L. I., July 25, 146. 
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BY AN AMATEUR FLORIST, N. Y. 


Ir any one hasa bare and meagre garden— 
if any one has a new garden which time 
and labor has not yet stocked—if any one 
has an old garden, which is hard, stiff and 
ungraceful—let him address himself to vines 
and climbers. 

Nothing in the vegetable kingdom is so full 
of grace and luxuriant beauty, as are the 
different kinds of vines. They have, in 
fact, the very poetry of growth, in their end- 
lessly varied forms—now clambering boldly 
over the tallest trees—now creeping humbly 
over the earth ; in some species, waving to 
and fro like plumes in the air ; and in others, 
binding together the ruins of some old and 
time-hoary edifice. 

I do not mean, at this time, to weary your 
readers with an account of all the various 
tribes of climbers, which i poe known 


to the gardener. I only wish to speak to 
beginners of two or three pretty little an- 
nual vines, that should be favorites every 
where; that are very easily raised; and 
that will give something of grace and beau- 
ty to every little plot of ground, even if 1. 
is not worthy of being called a garden. 

One of these little favorites is the plant 
popularly known as the Canary-bird Flower, 
Tropeolum peregrinum.* It is a native of 
Peru, and is one of the most popular of 
climbers in all the Spanish gardens of Lima 
and New-Grenada. Its Spanish local name 
is Pazaritos amarillos, i.e. yellow birds. 
When the charming little canary-colored 
blossoms are half expanded, they certainly 
have a pretty and fanciful likeness to tiny 
birds. 


* T. aduncum, of some botanists. 
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This plant is really a most delicately | the type of the genus, has a fine luxuriant, 
moulded species of Nasturtium, and like |rambling character. When the seeds are 
planced in April, in light border soil, by the 
side of a trellis or arbor, the plants will 
speedily cover several yards with their small 
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and pretty foliage, and lively and curious 
blossoms. It will there bloom most abund- [7 
antly from July till the severe frosts of au- §F 
tumn destroy it. 

Another plant, which is well worthy of a 
place in the garden, and thrives wonderful- 
Fig. 30. The Brich-red Lease. ly well under our summer sun, is the Brick- 
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1ed Loasa, Loasa lateritia. It is a native 
of South America, and was discovered and 
sent to the Glasgow Botanic Garden in 1836. 
As it bears seed most abundantly, it soon 
found its way into many collections. Its 
blossoms are very curiously shaped, scarce- 
ly less so than those of the Passion Flower. 
They are prettily colored, between a brick- 
red and orange shade, and they are produced 
all the summer and autumn in profusion. 
The seed-vessel, which follows them, is one 
of very striking appearance asI re- 
member —a grotesquely twisted 
cylindrical capsule, with spiral 
ribs. The seeds of this annual 
climber may be sown about the 
first of May, in a warm border. It 
will run from twelve to twenty 
feet in a season, and, trained over 
three stakes, soon forms a fine 
pyramid of leaves and blossoms. 

There is a fine new species, 
Loasa pentlandica, more tender 
than this, figured in Paxton. We 
give its portrait to show the habit 
of the plant, which, indeed, is 
much the same in all the species 
of this genus. It is, perhaps, well 
to add that a remark that Mrs. 
Loupon makes, and which I have 
found very true, should be borne 
‘n mind, when admiring the Loa- 
sas, ‘no lady should attempt to 
train a Loasa without gloves.” 
The truth is, the leaves have, in 
hot weather, a little of the nettle quality— 
slight, it is true, but enough to annoy a 
person a few moments who carelessly thrusts 
his hands among them. 

I ought not to forget among my three or 
four sorts, that most delicate and prerty of 
all annuals, the well known Cypress Vine, 
Ipomea quamoclit. There is nothing more 
airy and delicate than this little beauty, 
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which is a native of the southern parts of the 
United States. Its minutely divided, deep 
green foliage, and bright crimson or white 
star-like blossoms, render it universally ad- 
mired. Ihave never seen this plant trained 
to show it off to so much advantage, as at 
the Highland Gardens last season, on a little 
pavilion. It had quite a fairy-like appear- 
ance. Some persons complain of the diffi- 
culty of growing this annual. The difficul- 
ty is only in its germination. I sow mine 
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Fig. 41. A Cypress Vine Pavilion.* 


about the tenth of May, in rich soil, having 
previously soaked the seeds four hours in 
tepid water. Every one vegetates uniformly, 
when the seeds are good. 

I may, perhaps, continue these remarkg 
at a future time, with notices of other climb- 
ers. I will only add now, that for those 


* Fig. 41 shows this simple and pleasing mode adopted by 
us.— Ep. 
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BLACK WART IN THE PLUM. 


who want something of strong and hand- | shoots forty feet long during the season, from 
some growth, to cover a large space rapidly | June to November. Its blossoms are some 
in one season, there is, perhaps, nothing so| what like large purple Canterbury Bells, and 
good as the Climbing Cobea, Cobea scandens. | it has altogether a very agreeable effect. 


It is very luxuriant, and will often make 


Yours, An Amateur FL onist. 





Remarks on the Black Wart of the Plum Tree. 


BY JOHN M. IVES, SALEM, MASS. 


In a recent number of the Boston Cultiva- 
tor, there appeared a reply to the question 
of a correspondent, ‘‘ for a remedy for warts 
on Plum trees,” in which the editor recom- 
mends the use of salt, and cites the prac- 
tice of Dr. S. A. Saurturr of Brookline, 
who, he says, “‘ excels in raising plums, his 
trees being free from black warts,” etc. I 
may fairly claim to have had some expe- 
rience with salt, as I have probably used 
as much or more of this article in the culti- 
vation of the plum as any individual, hav- 
ing applied in February, 1845, five hogsheads 
on an acre, and the year previous about one- 
third of this quantity ; and for the last two 
seasons, my trees have produced greatly, 
particularly the Green Gage Plum. 

My main object, however, in writing you 
at this time, is to give you an account of my 
trees as they appeared this spring. Soon 
after the flowering season, I observed a great 
number of the warts or excrescences, of a 
light brown colour, upon the branches, (in 
many cases, to an extent of at least ten in- 
ches in length,) breaking out generally upon 
the joints. They are not confined to those 
shoots of small growth, but I find them upon 
strong and weak shoots indiscriminately. I 
have carefully cut at least fifty of these ex- 
crescences, and have not been able to detect a 


single worm or insect. That an insect may 


be sometimes found in these knots, would 
not be surprising, as they are of a softer na- 


ture when they first appear than the bark, 
and insects may then find it a good situation 
for their eggs. But I do not believe they 
are produced by one, and least of all the 
Curculio. My fruit has been most satisfac- 
torily preserved for two years past, from the 
Curculio, by the use of salt. 

The varieties of plums which have been 
the most affected by knots this season with 
me, are the Frost Gage, Prince’s Imperial, 
and the Red Gage; the Green Gage but 
little affected; Roe’s Autumn Gage only 
somewhat touched by the disease. Those 
not at all affected are Dana’s Yellow and the 
Wilkinson Prune, a large oblong blue free- 
stone, a native of Beverly, Mass. 

I ventured to suggest, in the ** Book of 
Fruits,” that these knobs may be produced 
somewhat as the excrescences are, which 
we find upon the Azalea or Swamp Pink, 
by an extravasation of sap. My opinion, 
(and we all have aright tothat,) now is, that 
it is caused by a diseased state of the sap; 
and as Governor Lincoln said of the potato 
rot, ‘it is death to the plant at last, if not 
cut off.” I trust that the Horticulturist will 
contain the opinions of your cultivators and 
yourself on this subject. I have cut from 
about fifteen trees as much as could be 
wheeled in a common garden barrow, of 
limbs, &c., containing these unsightly ex- 


cresccnces. Yours truly, Joun M. Ives. 
Salem, Mass., July 20, 1846. 

















PLANTS THAT GROW IN THE SHADE. 


Remarks.—Two of our correspondents, 
who are very acute observers and zealous 
cultivators, are pursuing a series of experi- 
ments with a view to clearing up the un- 
certain state of existing information respect- 
ing this disease, which is fatal to the Plum 
tree in some parts of the country. We hope 
by the close of this year, to be able to lay 
before our readers some interesting results 
on this subject. 

If we recollect rightly, Dr. Saurtuirr’s 
practice was the application of brine to the 
wounded branch, after the wart had been 
cut out. 

The Plum is naturally a marine tree, and 
it is surprising how much salt it will assimi- 
late and thrive upon. We have, ourselves, 
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given a single large tree a half bushel of 
salt in a season, applied to the surface of 
the ground in the spring, over an area as 
wide as the extent of the branches. The 
tree was in a sickly and enfeebled state, 
and it had the effect of restoring it toa 
healthy and luxuriant condition. But we 
considered this an extreme case, and should 
not recommend the abundant use of salt 
every year. 

Mr. Ives’ garden, as we know, is rather 
celebrated, in a neighborhood not remarka- 
ble for plums, for its abundant production 
of this fruit; and he attributes it to the de- 
structive effects of the salt on the Curculio. 
This coincides with our own experience.—- 


Ep. 





Hints respecting Plants which will grow in the Shade. 


BY J. JAY SMITH PHILADELPHIA. 


Dear Sir— The Horticulturist” satisfies 
all expectations, and its complete success is 
already certain. Jt was indeed greatly 
needed, and will help many to new ideas, 
and more to the most admirable improve- 
ments. 

Little hints that every one acquires in the 
course of his own experience, must be use- 
ful to others, especially to beginners of 
whatever age. For instance, I might have 
spared myself much trouble, if I had known 
that beneath the shadow of an English Wal- 
nut is a very unwholesome place for tender 
plants. My remarkable success with roses 
at Laurel Hill Cemetery, noticed by your 
correspondent in your first number, may be 
attributed to a casual remark met with in 
the course of reading, and which I have 


subsoil. In consequence of this, I uniform- 
ly, before planting, dug deep to the gravel, 
and placed brick-bats or broken pots below. 
The result, with a favorable exposure, and 
on high ground, is very remarkable, several 
kinds having attained a size not previously 
observed elsewhere. 

A little information as to the kinds of 


plants that will and wé/l not grow in the 
ishade, is an important item in ornamental 
gardening, which I should be glad to see 


| treated by an experienced gardener. I give 
be list of a few which I find succeed well in 
the shade. 
All the Rhododendrons and Kalmias. In- 
‘deed these finest of evergreen shrubs wil! 
‘not succeed under garden culture in the 


. ‘ . 
'sun. What fine specimens of the different 


never since seen repeated in books, that | Rhododendrons, maximum, catawbiense, &c., 
Rose bushes require “to have their feet kept | are growing in that finest of old arboretums, 
dry ;” i. e. to have a deep and well drained | the Bartram Botanic Garden, near this city. 
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There they have a damp situation, partially 
shaded by lofty trees. Their dense masses 
of broad leaves form fine heads of eight or 
ten feet in diameter—in June beautifully 
laden with large clusters of blossoms. 

Hedera helix, or English Ivy. Weso sel- 
dom see the Ivy doing well at the north, 
because it is planted generally in a warm 
southern aspect. Put on the north side of 
a building or tree it will soon cover a large 
surface. It isthe most charming of climb- 
ers when established on a wall. 

Ilex aquifolium, and opaca, or Prickly- 
leaved and Opaque-leaved Holly, the best 
plants for hedges in the world. 

Aucuba japonica, or Japan Gold Dust Tree. 
This plant is not sufficiently known among 
us. Immense use is made of it in England ; 
its evergreen leaves, variegated with angu- 
lar yellow spots, are beautiful at all seasons. 
Perfectly hardy at Philadelphia. 

Buzus, or Boz, bushes and trees. All 
the varieties are successful in the shade. 
The Tree Box is too little cultivated. There 
are some venerable specimens on the estate 
of the late Judge Peters, near Philadelphia, 
twenty and thirty feet high. Those who 
plant for posterity, should remember the 
Tree Box and the 

Taxus, or Yew, which, though.slow, will 
reward even the beginner by its peculiar 
tinge of green, and the wax-like beauty of 
its coral berries. The Upright Yew, I found 
in England, was left to its natural shape,and 
was never trimmed ; it is always beautiful. 

Thuja occidentalis, the American Arbor 
Vite—much to be sought for, for hedges. I 
know no finer specimen of this plant than 
the semi-circular hedge in your own grounds; 
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but the man who first shows a Holly hedge 
of any extent, will be best entitled to be re- 
membered. 

Daphne mezerewm. This prettiest and ear- 
liest of spring flowering shrubs does best 
in the shade. Indeed it often dies very 
suddenly if grown in a sunny exposure. 

The Bloody Dogwood, (Cornus sanguinea,) 
and the Parsley-leaved Zanthorhiza, are ca- 
pital under-wood plants for shrubberies. 
The common Privet is, perhaps, one of the 
very best plants to grow under the drip of 
trees. Even in confined places in cities, 
where nothing else will thrive, the Privet 
grows exceedingly well. 

The Snowberry, (Symphonia racemosa,) and 
the Indian Currant, (S. glomerata,) are 
scarcely less patient of the worst situations 
and exposures. 

Juniperis communis, or Common Juniper, 
will do well in moderate shade. 

The Lily of the Valley, and the Periwin- 
kle, will be best in shade, and I[ have found 
many of the genus Phlox to bloom without 
a ray of sunshine. Among other herba- 
ceous plants, I will only name here the 
Moneywort, (Lysimachia nummularia,) the 
London Pride, (Saxifraga umbrosa,) the 
Sweet Bulm, (Monarda didyma,) and the Ane 
mone pennsylvanica. 

Now if I had known even this much, at 
the commencement of my gardening labors, 
I might have saved much time and expense. 
Will you not, as the lamented Loupon used 
to do, give us lists of plants suitable for 
particular situations, and tell us what is 
hardy, and what will not bear our winters. 


' J. Jay Smirn. 
Philadelphia, July 2th, 1846. 





Guano For Peacu Trees.—W. W. Mills, ) a handful of guano about thefoots, wetting 


Smithtown, N. J., on the first of June, re- 
moved the earth from the roots of his peach 
trees, destroying the worms, then sprinkled 





it and covering it with a peck of pulverized 
and wet charcoal. The trees, sickly before, 
then ripened their fruit in great perfection. 
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THE HORSE SCUFFLE HOE. 


BY ALLEN W. DODGE, HAMILTON , MAS; 


LaBor-SAVING machines are valuable to the 
horticulturist, especially such as will ena- 
ble him to subdue weeds, and cultivate 
among trees, with the least expense and the 
most effect. The scuffle hoe is, in this res- 
pect, agreat improvement on the comm on 
hoe, doing its work more thoroughly, and 
with far greater dispatch. For the same 
reasons, the cultivator, when used for stir- 
ring the soil, is afar more valuable imple- 
ment to the horticulturist than the plough. 
But I have lately met with an instrument, 
which I have used the present season with 
great benefit in cultivating in nursery rows, 
and which combines the properties of the 
scuffle hoe and of the cultivator. It is sim- 
ply a cast iron scuffle hoe, of the same width 
as is the cultivator, on a line crossing the 
two hind teeth, with prongs or fastenings 
similar to those of the teeth, and is design- 
ed to take their place in the cultivator. It 
is represented in the cut @, and its appear- 
ance, when affixed to the cultivator, in the 
cut b. 

It will readily be seen that with an im- 
plement of this description, the earth is 


loosened by the cultivator teeth, and that 
every weed which escapes them, is effectu- 
ally cut up by the scuffle hoe in their rear. 
If the rows through which it passes are on 
a straight line, by passing twice between 
them, and running it near the trees, the 
work of destroying the weeds is so well 
done, and the ground is left in so smooth a 
condition, that a hand hoe is hardly needed 
to complete the operation. 

Of course, great care is to be exercised 
in using this instrument, as well as the mere 
cultivator, that no wounds are inflicted on 
the trees. For this purpose, a short whipple- 
tree should be used, and the ends of it should 
be enveloped in list or woolen cloth. All 
wounds to the bark of young trees are ex- 
ceedingly injurious, retarding their growth, 
and leaving scars which last for years. A 
severe hail-storm, which visited this region 
the last of June in 1840, scarred a large 
number of thrifty apple trees in my nursery, 
which were making their first year’s growth 
from the bud, so that the wounds are con- 


spicuous to this day. 
ALLEN W. Done. 
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WARMING AND VENTILATION. 


REVIEW. 


THE History AND ART OF WARMING AND VEN- 
TILATING Rooms and Buildings, by open fires, 
stoves, steam, hot water, &c., &c.; with notices 
of the progress of personal and fireside com- 
fort, and the management of fuel. Illustrated 
by two hundred and forty figures. By WALTER 
BERNAN, Civil Engineer. 2 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don.. 1845. 

An admirable work in two volumes, on the 
important subject of warming and ventilat- 
ing. Noman, who builds or lives ina house 
of any kind ; no man who has suffered from 
smoky chimneys, fireplaces that waste fuel) 
or stoves that render wholesome air impure, 
will fail to derive much useful information 
and many practical hints, of real value in 
every day life, from these two small, but 
well filled volumes. 

As a people, we still know nothing about 
ventilation. One has only to travel in our 
crowded steamboats, where three hundred 
persons are content to lie down together, 
like cattle, in the stifled atmosphere of a nar- 
row cabin, which, as a sleeping apartment, 
would contain wholesome air enough for 
barely a dozen people; or over railroads in 
winter, where thirty or forty thrust them- 
selves in a car, with a fiery little anthracite 
salamander burning up what little oxygen 
may remain in the atmosphere there, after 
being continually breathed over; or be a 
victim in that worst of all places, a lecture 
room or concert room or church, when some 
extraordinary attraction has drawn a “ full 
house,’’—to know that the sovereign people, 
who have learned something of the value 
of pure water, so as to pay, cheerfully, mil- 
lions for Croton and Schuylkill, have not yet 
been brought to acknowledge the indispen- 
sable necessity of pure air. 

It is certainly one of the most important 
of the “ Rural Arts,” to know how to build 
a dwelling-house, so as to attain the maxi- 


mum of health and comfort within its walls. 
The general ignorance on many of the all. 
important subjects embraced in these vo- 
lumes, is deplorable. We never met a 
country mason, who really understood the 
principles which govern the draught of 
chimneys, and consequently half the chim- 
neys in the country smoke grievously. Not 
one in a hundred can set a grate, so that the 
largest part of the heat does not pass into 
the chimney. Not one person in a thousand 
knows the principles necessary to the suc- 
cessful ventilation of a large and crowded 
public building. 

The subject of warming and ventilating 
is very fully presented to the general reader 
by Mr. Bernan. His style is lively and gra- 
phic ; and he conveys instruction without 
the tedious technicalities which some wri- 
ters on these topics have indulged in. The 
work comprises in its plan, a very complete 
and interesting account of all the principal 
modes of warming and ventilating from a 
very early date down to the present time ; 
and there is a vast deal of instructive mat- 
ter, pleasantly and ingeniously conveyed, 
regarding the domestic life and habits of 
our ancestors. Our limits will not allow us 
to enter into any of the details of this 
work, but we quote the following, to draw 
the attention of our readers to the import- 
ance of a well regulated artificial climete— 
we mean the climate of a properly warmed 
house. 


*‘ Anciently, Buckinghamshire was overgrown 
with wood, unti] it was cut down to prevent its 
harboring the robbers, with which the district had 
become infested. But the remote effect of denud- 
ing the land has been to dwarf its people, if not 
somewhat to dull their wit. Inthe county of Lan- 


caster, says Sir Gilbert Blane, (Medical Disserta- 
tions,) the great abundance and cheapness of fuel 
is extremely favorable to life, health, and comfort; 
and he thinks it is owing to this advantage that the 
inhabitants of this district, particularly the females, 
have become noted for their well-formed persons 




























































WARMING AND VENTILATION. 


and comely countenances—forming a contrast with 
those of Buckinghamshire, where fuel was exceed- 
ingly scanty and high-priced before the extension 
of inland navigation, so that the laboring classes 
suffered extreme hardship from this privation, and 
are of a stature so inferior, that militia-men, by act 
of parliament, are admissible at a lower standard 
than in the rest of England. To the ancient pro- 
fusion of peat, coal, and wood, throughout their 
generally bleak and exposed country, has been at- 
tributed the acuteness and activity that proverbially 
distinguish the personable stalworth natives of 
Yorkshire. Their average height exceeds that of 
Devon and Cornwall men, wholive ina much mild- 
er climate. The Irish having very impoliticly 
destroyed their woods, says King, and stone-coal 
being found only in a few places, they could hardly 
live without some bogs. ‘These, however, covered 
a tenth part of the country in the doctor’s time. 
That the national fuel is still plentiful, and near 
every man’s door, is seen in the prevalence of mas- 
culine forms, and an oriental cast of mind, among 
his countrymen. The Russ-Slavon is of a middle 
size, clu;nsy, but vigorous; the Pole-Slavon, from 
the influence of superior climate, and a less stinted 
supply of firing, is taller and more graceful. The 
Norwegians are a well lodged people. The poor- 
est dwelling has a wooden floor, glass windows, 
and an iron kakle or stove. Though living ina 
more inclement region, yet, from their greater dex- 


terity in the production of indoor climate, they are | 


a better grown race than the northwestern Scottish 
Highlanders, among whom fuel formerly was pro- 
cured with great difficulty, and consumed as now, 
in the rudest and most unthrifty manner. In France, 


enjoying a warmer sun, but where the inhabitants | 


endure much privation from a scarcity of firing, 
the average height of a man, according to M. Que- 
telet, does not exceed five feet four inches. 


cured, and there the average height rises to 5 feet 
tif inches, and in England, that has an abundance of 
coal, the average height is upwards of 5 feet 9 
inches. In spite of the obstacles arising from the 
rigor of their seasons and uncleanly habits, the 
Swedish peasants attain a healthy maturity, and ap- 
pear characterized by sturdiness of form, and the 
most athletic stature; many of them seem to belong 
to a race of giants with nerves of iron.* Their 
inexhaustible forests make fuel abundant; and they 
use their store with skilful economy. 

The effect of artificial heat on the great scale, in 
ameliorating climate and improving the general 
health of towns, is also most remarkable. It al- 
most reverses the order of nature, and makes a 
town most healthy, whén its atmosphere appears 
to be the most insalubrious. Notwithstanding the 
palpable contamination of the air, from the im- 
mense volumes of deleterious gas that issue from 
its myriads of chimneys, and the numberless other 
sources of pollution to which its dense population 
are exposed, the greater healthfulness of London, 
when compared with the country, in winter, isa 
fact that may almost be considered as established 
by experiment; and which has been accounted for 





* Clarke. Travels in Scandinavia, p. 109. 


18 


In the | 
Netherlands fuel is more plentiful and easier pro- | 


| effect was thrown away. 
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from the higher degree of warmth that is maintain- 
ed in every house by more numerous fires, from the 
radiation of heat from their walls into the street, 
and from the better ventilation which this agency 
produces. Yet, with this advantage, who can deny 
the frightful waste of health and life produced in a 
large portion of its population, through living 
in ill-ventilated apartments, often fatally aggravat- 
ed by noxious exhalations from putrid decompos- 
ing matter in drains and in streets. Butin truth, the 
same causes are producing the same suffering and 
mortality in town and country every where. 
Leaving Falconer and his disciples in possession 
of their dogma, that governments may stamp the 
manners, but it is the air they breathe which moulds 
the form, temper, and genius of a people, if we 
may go so far with the ingenious enthusiasts as to 
admit, that warmth exerts a considerable influence 
on our physical, if not also on our mental condition, 
the formation and regulation of artificial climate, 
will then assume the character of an art for deve- 
loping and expanding the mind and the body, for 
preserving health, and prolonging life; and the 
skilful practice of the art, as a means of saving 
fuel, will become essential not to the well-being 
only, but to the existence of many communities. 
It is obvious, for example, that if fuel in Buck- 
inghamshire had been used with perfect skill, no 
other way remained of removing the general star- 
vation than to procure, if they could, the aliment 
of fire in greater quantity; but if the ancient mode 
of burning coal or wood were the same as that prac- 
tised now, then it is certain that four-fifths of its 
By a more perfect mode 


| of using firing, therefore, its effect might have 


been made five times greater, which would have 


| been the same thing as making wood or coal five 


times more abundant. Sy skilful management of 
their scanty supply, the people of Bucks would have 
been as tall, and have enjoyed equally robust health, 
equal chance of long life, and equal comfort, with 
the inhabitants of Lancashire; and their maidens 
would have been as distinguished for their shape, 


| symmetry, and pleasing faces, as the northern beau- 





ties, whose personal attractions were developed and 
preserved by burning five times more coal, Nay, 
if the Lancastrian women themselves, amidst their 
wealth of fuel, had studied its economical applica- 
tion, and used a fifth part only of what they did, 
then, instead of encountering the fierce extremes 
of heat and cold every time they approached their 
blazing fires, they would have moved in an equa- 
bly warmed and genial climate, with exemption 
from diseases, engendered by noxious currents of 
cold air, that destroy some of the fairest works of 
creation in the county palatine and throughout our 
island. ‘0, happy Laplander,’ exclaims Linneus, 
‘ you live contented, in your sequestered corner, to 
a cheerful, vigorous, and long extended old age, 
unacquainted wth the numerous disorders which 
constantly infest the rest of Europe. You live in 
woods like the fowls of heaven, and neither sow 
nor reap, yet the beneficent Deity hath provided for 
you most bountifully. Your drink is the crystal 
stream; your food, in spring fresh-taken fish, in 
summer the milk of the reindeer, in autumn and 
winter the ptarmigan and the rein-deer’s flesh, new- 
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ly killed; for you use no salt, neither do you make 
any bread, and are a stranger to the poisons that 
lurk under honied cates. How miserably is this 
fine picture of polar happiness destroyed by the 
disregard or ignorance of the art of ventilation ! 
Lappi, lippi sunt, quaintly observes their philoso- 
phical admirer. The nauseous smoky cottage 
afflicts the whole nation with the only disease to 
which it is subject—blear eyes. In the Greenlan- 
der’s anxiety to save all the heat which the extra- 
vagant man of Lancashire throws away, he loses 
sight of the baneful action of a putrid atmosphere 
on his constitution, Yet, with a little ingenuity, 
he might ventilate his unsavory apartment, and 
breathe an air as pure as that blowing over his ice- 
fields, and as bland and balmy as if it were wafted 
from the bay of Naples; and though cast by fate 
into the snowy wilderness, his body and mind feel- 
ing the heavenly influence, might assimilate to the 
godlike standards of his species in the incense- 
breathing south. By a proper application of the 
non-conducting powers of a few substances, an 


WARMING AND 


apartment might be constructed for the Norman | 


women, who chose to club their own heat, in which, 
by burning the same weight of tallow during 
day that is consumed in candles during night, the 
presence of the milky mothers might be dispensed 
with, the lace-making operations be carried on in 
sunlight, and in a more pleasant atmosphere than 
that of the cow-house. Even the Scottish, Irish, 
Polish, Russian, Caucasian, Grecian, Spanish and 
Persian dwellings, might have their atmosphere 
sweetened, their dangerous inequalities of tempe- 
rature regulated, and the benign influence of natu- 
ral climate be aided and infinitely increased witha]. 
It should never be overlooked, that by breathing 
pent-up, effete air, all the advantages of an abun- 
dance of fuel, and every blessing of a genial sky 
are utterly thrown away; and though the habita- 
tion were on the hilltop, fanned by the sweetest 
breezes of heaven, it would become the focus of 
contagious and loathsome disease, and of death in 
its most appalling aspect. On the other hand, even 
in the confined quarters of a crowded city, rife in 
malaria, and where pestilence is striking whole fa- 
milies and classes, ventilation and warmth, with 
cleanliness, their usual attendant, like the sprink- 
lings on the lintels and doorposts of the Hebrew 
dwellings, stand as a sign for the Destroying Angel 
as he passes over to stay his hand, for inthe warm, 
fresh-aired chamber none may be smitten. [P. 17.] 


In the chapter on the effects of artificial 
temperature upon invalids, some very cu- 
rious details are given of the singular mode 
of treating consumptive patients, by placing 
them in a cow-house; of which we have 
before more than once heard similar ac- 


counts : 


«‘ After an illness, says Madame Mezeray, during 
which I took little care of myself, I fell into a 
consumption. At length I spit blood in clots, and 
had other bad symptoms. I lost my sleep; and 
being as ill as possible, I had several consultations 


VENTILATION. 


with the first physiciansin Paris, They concluded 
my complaint was too far advanced to leave any 
hope of a cure; but they prescribed ass’s milk, and 
exercise on horseback; which last I was too weak 
to take. 
‘¢{ wasnineteen. I beheld my end approach with 
deep dismay. One day, when I was bewailing my- 
self, a very sensible friend of mine paid me a visit. 
In the midst of his condolence he said, since all 
the physicians abandon you, let me bring youa man 
who is treated here as a charlatan because he is 
not known, but who in my opinion is a man of me- 
rit. He brought him. I spit blood in clots, I 
was in such violent pain, and my fever was so 
high, that I cried out, ‘ Ah, if there be yet time, 
save me!’ He promised to do all in his power; 
but I heard him say, in a low voice, that it was 
very late. He made me promise to follow his or- 
ders exactly, how painful soever they might be; 
and I kept my word. Finding that a remedy he 
prescribed had not the desired effect, he gave or- 
ders for a cow-house to be prepared for me, which 
was finished in a day, ina coach-house belonging 
to my house. They broke open a window, and 
contrived stalls for three cows; a wooden railing, 
| high enough for me to lean upon, was all that se- 
| parated me from the animals. My bed was placed 
upon planks about a foot from the ground, the bet- 
ter to let the filth run under; and the planks were 

| purposely ill-joined, that the vapor might rise 
through them; and this was so strong, that every 
thing white which was brought in became reddish 
in a short time. 

‘«¢ My apartment was divided into two rocms. 
That which I lived in was pretty large, and held a 
bed with curtains, surrounded by a gauze blind 

ro keep away the flies, which always abound in 
stables, and are particularly insupportable during 
illness, a wooden table, two straw chairs without 





cushions, and bare walls—such was my chamber. 
There was a sort of anti-chamber for the woman 
who took care of the cows. 
ing maid lodged over head. 
them at pleasure. 

‘*T soon spit less blood. 
the cow-house, my legs ceased swelling. Other 
symptoms improved. The night sweats I almost 
always had continued long after, but finally left 
me. From the moment I entered it, I renounced 
every species of food except milk: I did not taste 
bread even for nine months. People came to see 
me as an object of curiosity. The Duchess of Or- 
leans paid me a visit; and, after my recovery, she 
recommended Doctor Saiffert to the Duke, which 
was the means of making his fortune. Here I re- 
mained nine months without intermission, with 
the exception of a few rides in a close carriage. 
In short, he saved me at the expense of my hair 
only, which all fell off. It was necessary to re- 
pair my fore teeth, which I had neglected in my 
illness; and I was absolutely forbid to play on the 
harp, which had made my breath very short; but 
what is all this in comparison with life? I am 
now become quite a strong woman; and although 
not so vigorous now at thirty-six as when I was 
nineteen, for all that I think I shall weather life 
out very well.” 


My surgeon and wait- 
1 had bells to call 


After being a week in 
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WARMING AND VENTILATION. 


«¢ In daring to commit such cases to the public,” 
says the benevolent and enthusiastic Beddoes, «I 
fee] that I am preparing a feast for those who re. 
sort to ridicule, if not as a test of truth, yet as the 
supreme delight of rational and immortal minds; 
but I hope also to interest those whom no ludicrous 
accessories can prevent from viewing with com- 
placency the first awkward and unsteady advances 
towards an useful object.” 

A daughter of the celebrated Priestly having 
applied for advice: In her case, to have placed the 
smallest reliance on medicine,” says the doctor, 
‘* would have been to encourage a fatal delusion; 
and there only remained the choice between a sea- 
voyage and a constant residence with cows. She 
asked me which alternative I should prefer in her 
situation, Itold her undoubtedly with cows.” 
And she made the experiment under his direction, 

The stable provided for this lady was twenty- 
four feet long, fourteen feet wide, and nine feet 
high. 
contain a bed, a table, and allow a little room to 
move about in. Its floor, formed of rough boards, 
was raised a few inches above the ground of the 
stable. The windows were ill-placed; they faced 
the north, on account of the convenience of com- 


municating with the house. They should have faced | 


the south. 

Two cows were placed in it for a month, and 
three cows for the remaining five months. There 
was a small stove in the part where Mrs. Finch | 
lay, which was used for two months, for nearly | 
half the day, but afterwards only in extreme frost, 
or on the room feeling damp. 

The temperature for two months was kept from 
60° to 65°, afterwards from 65° to 70°, but in gene- 
ral at 680, The temperature was found best be- | 
tween the two latter temperatures, and the air at 
a medium between excessive damp and too dry 
heat of astove. ‘The stove lighted in the morn- 
ing to dry a little of the moisture collected during 
the night was pleasantest to her feelings. Succes- 
sive generations of flies were found to be a great 
nuisance, and the cordage and other parts of the 
bed were speedily rotted. The vapors however 
gave nobody cold, nor did any attendant suffer from 
alonger or shorter continuance in a medium so 
much warmer than the external atmosphere. On 
the contrary, one lady who paid many and long 
visits, had her symptoms of chronic rheumatism 
much alleviated. 

The management of the cows was found to be a 
matter of some importance. For a month or six 
weeks they were allowed very little straw, nor 
was their standing cleaned; afterwards they had 


_plenty of straw, and their beds were kept tolera- 


bly dry. Hay of the best quality and free from 
dust, was found preferable on all accounts, and 
straw that was clean and dry. The cows were 
watered twice a day, but not so sparingly as they 
might have been. ‘The better the hay they were 
Supplied with, the less water was necessary. 


Their horns were noisy, particularly during the 
night; on that account young cows without horns 
would have been more desirable, and such as were 
young in calf; and halters better than chains to 
tie them with. 


A space partitioned off, was sufficient a 
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Mr. Finch observed, that if the patient could 
have been on a low floor above the cows, many 
disagreeable circumstances would have been 
avoided. 

The effect of their wet was all along nauseous 
to a stranger, but the feelings of the patient should 
alone be consulted. The genial warmth relieved 
oppression on the chest, took off restlessness, and 
produced a feeling the lady described by compar- 
ing it to nourishment conveyed through the pores 
of the skin; and so different were her feelings in 
the cow-house to what they were before, that she 
would have been reluctant to have changed her 
apartment for the night, however she might have 
wished a cleaner and more cheerful one for the 
day. After the first night, the air was to use her 
own expression, balsamic. 

In thisshe remained through autumn and winter, 
for six months, with three exceptions. About a 
week after her entrance, she slept a night out of 
the cow-house, when the hectic symptoms and 
night sweats which had left her returned, Six 
weeks afterwards, she lived for three days in an 
apartment 3° warmer than the cow-house. The 
night-sweats did not return until the third night, 
and her breathing became laborious; instanta- 
neous relief took placeon returning to the cow- 
house. On a subsequent removal for a week no 
relapse occurred. 

The effect on the cows living in a climate at this 
temperature was not observed by the doctor, but 
it is pleasing to reflect that while alleviating hu- 
man suffering, the second mothers of mankind were 
benefitted themselves. ‘* A cow,” says Anderson, 
to enjoy existence, requires a temperature not low- 
er than 50°, nor higher than 70°.” But he sets 
one limit too low: a cow does not appear to feel 
pleasure in a climate under 60°; and we have seen 
them in a northeasterly wind prefer a moist warm 
cow-house at 75° to one 10° lower. 

During the following winter, Mrs. Finch con- 
fined herself to an apartment heated artificially by 
a stove; but she then said, ‘I still prefer the air 
of the cow-house to my warm room, although it 
is of a good size, and lies to the sun.” [Vol. IL., 
p. 291.) 


A detailed account is given of all the 
most remarkable modes of heating apart- 
ments by stoves, open fire-places and grates, 
of the last century or two, including Dr. 
Franklin’s “ Pennsylvania stove,” and the 
celebrated Count im- 
provements in burning fuel. The neatly 
executed diagrams which accompany the 
text, give one, in a small space and ata 
glance, a very excellent idea of the con- 
struction of the different apparatus. The 
chapters on heating by steam and hot water, 
are very interesting, both in a historical and 
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practical light. In the clever portions of] York. Unless some American work on the 


the work devoted to ventilation, all the most 
celebrated plans, which have been used or 
proposed for the House of Commons, and 
other public buildings in England, are given 
in a very clear and perspicuous manner. 
The copy before us is a London edition, 
published at a very moderate price, and for 
sale by Messrs. Witzey & Putnam, New- 


same subject is in preparation, we should 
be glad to see Mr. Bernan’s two volumes 
republished hese. The dissemination of 
the excellent stock of information which 
they contain, could not fail to be productive 
of most beneficial results on the quick per- 
ceptive faculties of our numerous builders 
of houses. 
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NEW BELGIAN PEARS, 


LovisE D’ORLEANS.—This pear having been 
judged the best which has ever issued from the 
celebrated nursery of the late Dr. Van Mons, his 
two sons, Colonel Van Mons, and his brother the 
counsellor, have been honored with permission to 
dedicate it to Her Majesty, the Queen of the 
Belgians. The seed which produced the tree was 
sown in 1827, in the nursery of the late Dr. Van 
Mons, at Lourain, and showed its first specimens 
of fruit in 1843. In form and size this pear 
resembles the variety called “* Bonne de Zées;” 
it is of medium size, oblong, about three inches 
in height, stalk quite stout, about an inch long, 
planted in a slight cavity; calyx small, in a basin 
of scarcely any depression; its divisions are short, 
narrow, and slightly projecting; the skin is of a 
fine bronzed green; the flesh is very white, fine 
grained, and very melting; its juice exceedingly 
rich, (sucré superfin.) It must be ranked among 
the noblest of its kind. It ripens at the end of 
October, and in the beginning of November. 

NouvEAu Porreav. Bouvier.—The sons of 
Van Mons, says M. Bouvier, have favored my 
proposal to dedicate this pear to the intimate 


friend of their father, M. Porrrav, editor of the | 


Annals of the Royal Society of Horticulture, of 
Paris. It originated likewise in the nursery of 
the late Dr. Van Mons. ‘The tree which produced 
it was sown in 1827, and bore first in 1843. ‘The 
fruit is nearly pyriform, about four inches high, 
by two and three-fourths in diameter. The stalk 
is striped crosswise, of a light orange color, three 
fourths of an inch, or more, long; the fruit gradu- 
ally tapers into it; calyx set without depression, 
and having reflexed segments; skin, at the time 
of ripening, greenish, marbled and speckled with 
red; flesh very buttery, melting and sugary; the 
aroma of its juice resembles that of the “ Beurré 
Doré.” ‘Vime of ripening, the beginning of No- 
vember. The combination of qualities in this 
pear, make it desirable to all amateurs. M., 
Jamin, nurseryman, Rue de Buffon, Paris, has 
obtained grafts of it, and will soon be able to 
furnish trees to amateurs.—Journal d’ Horticuliure 
de Belgique. 


WEEPING GLEDITSCHIA.—M. Bujot, nurseryman 
at Chiteau Thierry, has discovered a phenomenon 
80 important that we hasten to make it known to 
| horticulturists,—a weeping Gleditschia, of great 
| beauty. The branches, engrafted on the G. tria- 
| canthos, at as of six to nine feet, almost 
hide the graft, much do they droop downwards. 
The leaves are so delicate in form that one would 
| call it an Acacia from New Holland. M. Paillet, 
| who is every way competent to solve questions of 
this nature, assured me that this tree preserves its 
leaves till very late in autumn. It is truly a fine 
acquisition for picturesque gardens, It is sold 
under the name of G. bujotie. It can be procured 
at all seasons, for I have seen it in pots at M. 
Paillet’s —M. Vilmorin, in Rerue Horticole. 








PRESERVATION OF ToMATOFS.—The powder of 


| tomatoes, presented at the exhibition of the Royal 


Society of Horticulture, of Paris, in July last, 
reminded us of a mode of preservation pointed out 
last year, by M. Vilmorin. We think we ought 
to report it here. ‘M. Jullien, President of the 
Society of Agriculture of Joigny, has pointed out 
‘to usa mode of preserving tomatoes for several 
months. It consists in gathering at a late period, 
| the fruit which has reached its full size, but which 
| is yet green. Leave eight or ten inches of the 
| stalk, and tie them in bunches of six or eight, 
|taking away most of the leaves. These bunches 
|are afterwards hung in an airy and dark place, 
|where they will keep all winter. When it is 
required to use them, take the necessary number 
of bunches and place them near the windows of a 
living room. ‘The fruit reddens and ripens in a 
few days. This method suggested to us ano- 
ther, which will preserve them a shorter time, 
but which may also have its use. Green tomatoes, 
gathered the last of October, and set upon the 
latticed shelves of a well lighted fruit room, 
ripen there in succession; and at the moment 
when we write, such tomatoes have supplied our 
consumption for nearly six weeks. They are 
deprived of their leaves, like the others, and cight 
or ten inches of stalk left upon them.—L. }t/mo- 
rin, in Revue Horticole. 
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METHOD OF REMOVING ANTS.—Ants in gardens | species, is reduced to a mere five-toothed rim. Its 
are, as is well known, very injurious, when they | ovary, immediately after the fall of the corolla, 
settle themselves at the foot of vegetables. Seve- | projects in the form ofan oblong body quite co- 
ral methods are used to destroy or,remove them. | vered with coarse brown hairs. The leaves when. 
It happened this year that while trimming the young are somewhat like those of A, indica, and 
branches of tomatoes, I threw a handful upon a | have nothing distinctive in their shape or surface; 
little anthill; at the end of a few days I observed | but when old they are oval, sharp at each end, 
that the ants had disappeared. I did this early in | perfectly hairless, and as even on the upper sur- 
July; I have repeated it since, and have obtained | face as those of Rhododendron punctatum. This 
the same results. I wish that this simple means | plant has been long known from dried specimens 
may be tried by many persons. There are few | and drawings sent from China by Mr. Reeves, the 
gardens in which the tomato is not cultivated, | latter of which are preserved in the library of the 
and the effect produced is easily explained. Its | Society : but it has never before been introduced 
leaves and stalks have a strong and nauseous odor, | alive. At present its flowers have only been pro- 
which is by no means agreeable to the ants, and | duced by plants out of health, and therefore they 
drives them away. For myself, I propose to try | have given no just idea of the beauty of the plant, 
it again next year, and have reason to think that | which isone ofthe finest incultivation. It will pro- 
the results will be the same. : bably prove hardy. In a case, containing several 

M. Philippe, gardener at Meyeux, near Naugis, | plants, Mr. Fortune sent home a portion of the soil, 
writes us that he has succeeded in ridding himself | brown loam, in which this species was found wild, 
of the ants which infested his gardens by watering | and forthe purpose of trying its effects one plant was 
the anthills several times in two days with water | potted in it ; but it has by no means the healthy 
in which he had dissolved sulphate of potassium, | appearance of those potted in rough sandy peat. 
in the proportion of fifty grammes to twenty-five It strikes freely from cuttings of young wood un- 
litres of water. The sulphate of potassium used | der ordinary treatment. The beautiful spotted 
in this proportion exerts no injurious action on | flowers (although not large) and the neat foliage, 
plants. On the contrary it renders them greener | together with a dwarf habit, will render this a 





and more vigorous. Its price is very small.— plant of considerable importance either in a green- 

Pepin in Revue Hortico’e. | house or in the shrubbery-—Jour. of the Hort. Soc. 
' 

PROPAGATION OF GOOSEBERRIES BY eneennene! DRAINAGE OF Pots.—Almost every body who 


The Belgian Journal of Horticulture points out as | Writes on growing plants in pots recommends good 
infallible, a method of propagating gooseberries, | drainage; but how this is to be effected, and of 
by cuttings in August. It consists of cutting, in | what sized materials the drainage is to be com- 
that month, branches of the same years growth, posed, is seldom mentioned, Now, as the health 
well ripened, and about a foot in length, and of the plant in a great measure depends on the free 
simply planting them in the soil in a shaded spot. | Circulation of water through the soil, it is essen- 
They succeed better and more surely than those | tial that the strictest attention be observed in the 
made in spring. I also have tried this method formation of drainage. The materials for this pur- 
and have observed that this period is really better | pose should be perfectly dry and free from dust, 
suited than any other to the propagation of goose- | Whether these be crocks, charcoal, or sandstone ; 
berries by cuttings, and probably for that of a | they should be broken into different sizes, each 
great number of trees and shrubs. The operation | Size being placed separately by itself; thus if I 
is most eommonly performed in spring A great | Were using three inch pots, [ should first clean the 
number of trials do not answer the expectation of | pot well inside if required, then place a piece of 
the cultivator, for in that season the heat and | crock at the bottom, nearly as large as_ will cover 
dryness often prevent success. Many roses, and | it, but concave, so asto allow the water free 
above all, Bengal roses, are subject to the same | egress; on this I would place a layer of broken 
conditions, and succeed much better from cuttings | Crocks, or other material, about the size of Beans, 
in August than in spring. There are, regarding | 294 on this again a slight layer about the size of 
this process of propagating by cuttings in the | Peas. And when I used pots ofa larger size, I 
open soil, many useful observations to be made, | Would use larger pieces, always keeping the coars- 
which would be applicable to a large number of | est at the bottom and the smallest at the top, and, 
plants.—Pepin, in Revue Horticole. with very few exceptions, the plants will be bene - 
eeccee fitted by placing a thin layer of turfy loam or peat 

New GARDEN PLANTs.—Azalea Squamata. Sca- | over the drainage, as this keeps the smaller parti- 
ly-stalked Azalea. Green-house Shrub. From the | cles of earth from being carried down among the 
mountains of Hong Kong, China, whence it was/| drainage. Although there is no fear of the drain- 
sent by Mr. Fortune, as a fine and distinct species. | age being impaired, if properly constructed, yet, 
With the habit common to all the Chinese Aza-| to make doubly sure, let each pot be crocked as 
leas, they present the following peculiarities :—In | regularly as possible, one having no more drain- 
its natural state it blooms without leaves, produ- | age than another, so that in the next shift each 
cing at the end of every little shoota large solitary | may get the same proportion of soil as well as 
flower of a clear rose color, distinctly spotted with | drainage. Pieces of sandstone mixed with the 





crimson on one side. and guarded at the base by a | soil are very useful in drainage for hard-woode@™ 


large sheath of bright brown scales (whence its | plants, as are also pieces of charcoal and bone-dust 
name.) Its calyx, unlike that of the neighboring | for soft-wooded ones; in either case the roots will 
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be found closely adhering to these lumps. There 
are many gardeners who say, ‘*I have no time to 
attend to such a routine of breaking and layering ;” 
but crocks do not spoil by being broken and sorted 
in the coldest day in winter, nor yet if done in wet 
weather, when nothing can be done out of doors. 
The different sizes may be placed in large pots, 
and put somewhere out of the way, where they 
will be dry until the crocks are wanted for use, 
which is generally in spring and summer seasons, 
when work is pressing; thus time is saved by hav- 
ing crocks previously prepared, and plants are 
benefitted by judiciously arranged drainage, which 
is sure to be effectual.— W. Moody in Gard. Chron. 


GREEN FLy.—To destroy this pest, pour a quart 
of boiling water on an ounce of .Tobacco, let it 
stand till cold, then strain; dip the heads of your 
standard Roses branch by branch into a large ba- 
sin filled with this infusion, shaking them gently 
in it; the greater part of the insects will fall into 
the basin, and the rest will surely die. Another 
plan, and even a more effectual one, is to dip the 
plants, as before, into a basin of strong soap-suds. 
Whichever solution be used, the dipping must be 
performed where possible: but it will not be pos- 
sible if the Roses be trained ona wall; in that case 
syringing with one or other of these infusions must 
be had recourse to: it will succeed only in those 


parts of the plant where the liquid falls; of course lat the numerous inquiries that have reached us 


many leaves will remain untouched. I may add 
that the syringing with soap-suds is excellent for 
Geraniums and Cinerarias when infested with in- 
sects.—M. Clark in Gard. Chron. 


SINGULAR NEW CABBAGE.—In a late number of 
Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal,isa detailed and very 
interesting account of a remarkable new species 
of esculent vegetable found growing most abun- 
dantly on an Island in the centre of the Southern 


Ocean, known as the Island of Desolation or Ker- | 


guelan’s Land : farther distant from a continent 
than any other Island known. It belongs to the 
same natural family as the Cabbage, Turnip, &c., 
though quite distinct in its habits of growth. It is 
the Pringlea antiscorbutica of botanists. 
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for ages to come an inestimable blessing to ships 
touching at this far distant Isle: whilst its luxu- 
riance amid surrounding desolation, its singular 
form and appearance, striking even the casual ob- 
server, and the feelings of loneliness and utter iso- 
lation from the rest of the world, that must more 
or less oppress every voyager at first landing in its 
dreary and inhospitable locality, are circum- 
stances likely enough to render the Kerguelen’s 
Land Cabbage—Cabbage though it be—a cherished 
object in the recollection of the mariner: one 
never to be effaced by the brighter or more luscious 
products of tropical vegetation. 

‘¢ The contemplation of a vegetable very unlike 
any other in botanical affinity and in general ap- 
pearance, so eminently fitted for the food of man, 
and yet inhabiting the most desolate and inhospita- 
ble spot on the surface of the globe, must equally 
fill the mind of the scientific inquirer and the com- 
mon observer with wonder.” 

[By the Great Western, we have our files of Hor- 
ticultural journals. The following leader, from 
the London Gardeners’ Chronicle, of July 11, will 
show such of our readers as know Professor 
LINDLEY in his graver scientific labors, the mix- 
ture of comedy, classicality, and reality, with 
which he often relaxes his mind, in conducting 
that journal :} 

What is a PARAPETTICOAT? Weare astonished 


about this article. Its name reveals its nature. 
It isa hybrid between a parasol and a petticoat. 
This is not banter but fact. And why should 
there not be such a thing? What is there in 
rerum natura to prevent an ingenious person from 
applying those two needful articles of shelter and 
dress to gardening purposes? ‘They will fade, and 
wear thin, in the custody of the most economical 
gentiewoman, and to find a use for them after- 
wards is an adaptation of means to end which 
cannot be too highly commended. 

Let us give a receipt for making a Parapetti- 
coat. First find a good sized parasol, or small 


'umbrella, covered with cotton, and not rubbed 


into holes. Then select a cast-off petticoat, not a 


It grows | crinoline, which Mrs. MALAPRopP calls a Kremlin, 


in the greatest abundance over the whole of the | nor yet a flannel, but some other form of the vest- 
Island from the sea-shore, where it is large and | 


succulent, to the sides of the hills 1400 feet 
high. 

‘‘ During the whole stay of the ships Erebus and 
Terror in Christmas Harbor,” says Dr. Hooker in 
his Flora Antarctica, ‘daily use was made of this 
vegetable, either cooked by itself, or boiled with 
the ship’s beef, pork, or peasoup. Its essential oil 
gives a peculiar flavor, which the majority of the 
officersand crew did not dislike, and rendered the 
herb even more wholesome than the common cab- 
bage, for it never caused heart-burn, or any of the 
unpleasant symptoms which that plant sometimes 
produces. Invaluable as it is in its native place, 
it is very doubtful whether this plant will prove 
equally so in other situations. It is of such slow 

@erowth that it is doubtful if it could be cultivated 
to advantage. Growing spontaneously and in so 


great abundance where it does, it is likely to prove | dam! for a most important purpose. 


ment; it need not be very full; indeed, it will be 
better for being scanty; sow up the opening, and 
it is ready for attachment to the parasol. For 
this purpose the latter instrument must be opened, 
and kept so; then the upper end of the petticoat 
is to be sowed to the edge of the parasol, and a 


| staff six feet or more long is to be secured to its 


handle. ‘Thus the parapetticoat is constructed. 

But what a word! cries Sir ERAsmus VERBAL, 
What a barbarous compound of Greek and Saxon! 
The thing may be well enough, but its name is 
unendurable. Pray call it a parachiton, or a 
parachitonisk, We can have no objection to the 
change, if the world prefers it; and we agree 
with Sir Erasmus, that it will be as well to adopt 
it when parasol is called parahelion, and parapluie 
a paraombrion—but not till then, 

And what is the parapetticoat for? For, Ma- 
It is an 
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instrument of execution; it is the shirt of Nessus; 
it is the robe of Atropos. It is to enable the 
gardener to dispatch his mortal enemies. It is to 
relieve his rose bushes from that foe which he 
assails in vain with snuff, gas water and smelling 
salts. It is to kill green-fly, (.Aphis.) 

The instrument is used thus. In the first place 
the petticoat is drawn up till it resis upon the 
outside of the parasol. ‘The staff of the latter is 
then introduced perpendicularly into the centre 
of a rose bush, and secured in its place by being 
pushed intothe ground. The petticoat being then 
drawn down, the bush is completely covered in 
by the garment. 

—— riget horrida tergo 

Palla ; 
The gardener then blows his tobacco smoke be- 
neath it: in a few minutes the rose bush is enve- 
loped in a cloud which has no outlet; the green 
fly seeks in vain to escape from the fatal atmos. 
phere which enters every fold and lurking-place; 
he clings in vain to his beloved rose-buds; his 
grasp relaxes; he falls; he dies; and with him 

Unnumbered corses strew the fatal plain. 

Five minutes suffice for the execution. The 
veil may then be raised, the instrument removed, 
and the operation repeated upon a new horde of 
delinquents. 

Beware, however, of leaving the poison which 
killed Aphis, upon the leaves of the rose tree. 
Let them be immediately syringed abundantly 
with lukewarm water, so as to remove the odor, 
or it may be found that in destroying our enemies 
we have also ruined our friends. 


M. André Leroy of Angers, France, has succeed. 
ed in grafting that superb plant, Clianthus puni- 
ceus upon Colutea arborescens, the common Blad- 
der Senna. : 

Beautiful effects also were produced by him by 
grafting the Lilac on the common Ash (Frarinus) 
standard high. The Lilac forms a handsome bushy 
head, and flowers finely.— Revue Horticole. 








EFFECT OF SULPHATE OF IRON ON VEGETA- 
TION.—The Journal d’Horticulture Pratique as- 
serts that a tree of which the wood is tender, 
poor, and sickly, to which a strong solution of 
sulphate of iron should be applied, revives and 
puts forth an extraordinary vegetation. This dis- 
solution of sulphate, of which M. Paquet has made 
many successful applications this summer, should 
be given in and with the water, when the plants 
or trees are watered, so that the roots may more 
readily absorb the chemical agencies which reani- 
mate the vital forces of the tree. 


RHODODENDRON ARBOREUM.—There isno flower 
in the conservatory during the dull months of Ja- 
nuary and February, that can sn any way vie, in 
elegance of habit, or vrilliancy of color, with the 
Rhododendron arboreum, and yet in how few 
instances do we meet with it in perfection; in 
how many do we find complaints made of the 
difficulty there is in inducing it to bloom at all; 
in fact, I have known many persons to have this 
plant in their care for years, and never to succeed 
with it; so that eventually one of the richest 
Ornaments of our conservatories is discarded as 
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worthless, I have a very handsome bush about 
six feet in height in the conservatory here, which 
during the months of January and February last 
was truly splendid; it had forty-six fine large 
heads of bloom fully expanded at one time, be- 
sides many more, both before and after, all of the 
richest bright crimson. This plant is now again 
set for bloom, and I expect will have about sixty- 
five or seventy heads; a smaller plant about three 
feet in height is also beautifully set with blossom 
buds, and will flower any time during the next 
winter, according to its treatment. My attention 
was first drawn to this plant by seeing the very 
large specimens at Mr. Knight's in the King’s- 
road, and I thought if smaller plants of the species 
could be made to flower as well, how very desi- 
rable they would be. I have been generally suc- 
cessful in my treatment, which mainly consists in 
a careful attention to the supply of water. During 
January, and the four succeeding months, they 
require a very plentiful supply; the four follow- 
ing, viz., June, July, August, and September, 
only half the quantity; and during October, No- 
vember, and December, I give scarcely any, 
gradually drying the ball completely, even to 
punishing the »lant. Perhaps these hints may 
have some effect in making the R. arboreum more 
universally cultivated and better bloomed.—J. L. 
Snow, in Gard. Chron. 


TRICHOSANTHES CoLuBRINA. The Serpent Cu- 
cumber, or Hairblossom. Stove Perennial. Spa- 
nish Main.—We believe that the sole possessor of 
this curious plant is Sir John Hay Williams, Bart., 
of Bodelwyddan, near St. Asaph. The seeds had 
been received from Puerto Caballo, and under 
the care of Mr. Sparrow, the gardener at Boidel- 
wyddan, soon produced young plants. In growth, 
the species resembles a Cucumber, with leaves ten 
or twelve inches across, and varying in form from 
heart-shaped to three or five lobed. The flowers 
are white, and beautifully cut into delicate threads, 
whence the botanical name Trichosanthes, which 
Sir James Smith translated Hairblossom. The 
fruits, which hang down from the rafter to which 
the vines of the plant are trained, resemble ser- 
pents, are six feet long, and when unripe, are 
singularly striped with green and white, which 
changes to brilliant orange. We already possess 
in our gardens an allied species from the East 
Indies, called the Snake Cucumber, which differs 
in having smaller flowers, hispid coarsely toothed 
leaves and fruit, which is scarcely half the length 
of this, and is, therefore, much less remarkable in 
appearance. From Mr. Sparrow we have received 
the following account of his mode of cultivating 
this plant: “I sowed the seeds last June in a 
small pot, and placed them in the Pinestove, 
where they vegetated in about a week; and after 
the plant had attained the height of eighteen 
inches, I planted one in the pit of the plant-stove, 
in a compost consisting of two-thirds bog and 
loam in equal portions, to one-third leaf-mould 
and sand, where it grew finely, and ripened the 
first fruit about the middle of November, I may 
mention, that the pit in which I planted it is 
heated underneath with hot water pipes.”—Bota- 
nical Register. 
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A Nore on PEARS.—The White Doyenne Pear, 
which some have said wasan outcast, flourishes on 
my father’s estate, as with you, in all its original | 
vigour. ‘The trees were procured by him in 1802 | 
from Prince, under the name of Virgalieu, as I find | 
by his record. 

When in London, Paris and Belgium, in the win- | 
ter of *44—45, I had repeated opportunities of 
testing the new varieties of pears. I found the fol- | 
lowing to be the finest : Beurre ’Aremberg, Win- | 
ter Nelis, Passe Colmar, Glout Morceau, Easter 
Beurre, (the latter ripe in London Sth of Dec.,) | 
Beurré Diel, D°’Angouléme, Ne plus Meuris, and 
Marie Louise. This last is considered the finest 
November pear in England, The season of 1844 
Was peculiar in England, all the winter pears ripe- | 
ning much earlier than usual, In Paris I found the 
old St. Germain very fine. On the 4th of October, 
IS44, dining at Rouen, I found at the depot the 
handsomest and prettiest specimens of the White 
Doyenne Lever saw, looking and tasting as though 
they had been grown on trees as healthy and vigo- 
rous asthe Seckel. Yours, very respectfully, Wm. 
@. bb. Baltimore, Md., July 31st. 

[The above is an extract ofa letter froma zealous 
amateur in Baltimore. Will our friends who still 
believe in the doctrine of * outcasts,” have the 
goodness to observe the fine quality of that very 
old, unsurpassed, and much abused pear, the WHITE 
DovENNE, in France. It is certainly not yet quite 
abandoned in that country.—Eb.] 

BIGNONIA GRANDIFLORA,.—I have a remarkable 
specimen of the large tlowering ‘Trumpet Creeper, 
(Bignonia grandiflora.) Ut is grafted on the na- 
tive sort—(common Trumpet Creeper, B. radicans) 
—the only mode in which I could ever succeed tn | 
growing it, It covers a three sided trellis, 15 feet 
in height. | had the curiosity, a few days ago, to 
count its flowers and buds. It contained 54 co- 
rymbs, each of which averaged 10 flowers and 27 
buds-——-in all upwards of 500 flowers and 1500 buds 
to expand. tsaw no climbing plant in any part 
of Europe to surpass this, or scarcely to compare 
with it. Plants grafted this spring are now 6 feet 
high and in bloom.—W. C, W. Balttmore, July 
Sist. 

| There are two large plants of this fine creeper 
in our neighborhood, which are growing on their 
own roots, and are pictures of beauty every season 

though neither of them will compare with that 
of our correspondent in the profusion of their flow- 
ers. A. grandiflora requires a slight covering 
here with straw in winter to iasure it against the ef- 
fects ofany unusual cold. This vartety ts much more 
striking and beautiful in its blossoms than the old 


‘Trumpet Creeper. ‘The flowers are large and not 
trumpet but cup-shaped. The color is orange on 


the inside and darker red on the exterior of the 
blossom.——Eiv.] 


‘The Nok tTHERN Sry Apeie.——It will be remem.- 
bered that our correspondent, Mr. W. R. Surra, of 
Mavedon, N. Y., in an article on this already cele- 
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brated fruit, in a previous number, stated that 
‘* however valuable for the garden or small orenari, 
it is worthless as a market fruit compared withthe 
Baldwin, Newtown Pippin, or Roxbury Russet.” 
The editor of the Genesee Farmer dissents from 
this opinion, though at the same time he says that 
he admits ‘*the fruit does deteriorate sooner on old 
trees of diminished vigour than many other varie- 


| ties, such as Rhode Island Greenings, Russets, Kc. 
_—but by no means so as to render it ‘ worthless as 


a market fruit.’ It only renders more careful cul- 
ture necessary.’? He adds, ** one fact which we are 
bound to consider conclusive in regard to the me- 
rits of this fruit, is that all the superb specimens 
that have appeared in our markets during the last 


_few years, and have attracted such universal admi- 
_ ration, have been produced in common country or- 


chards, under very ordinary culture—such as our 
good eastern fruit-growers, like Mr. Perr, would 
consider absolute neglect. In such men’s hands as 
Mr. PELL the ‘Spy’ would surpass any thing Mr. 
S. or any of us have yet seen.” 

We have copied these remarks in order to say 
that in so far as regards cultivation, and the effects 
produced by it on the size and fairness of the ap- 
ple, we are inclined to differ from the editor of the 
Genesee Farmer in the present instance. We were 
in the neighborhood of Rochester during the early 
part of this month, and nothing, ina gardening 
sense, struck us so foreibly as the unusual health 
and luxuriance of all the apple orchards that we 
saw about that city. Certainly Mr. Pet's or- 
chards, which we have also had great gratification 
in eXamining this season, by noemeans present 2 
more beautiful spectacle than many common coun- 
try orchards that we saw in the neighborhood of 
Rochester. The trees were loaded with fair and 
beautiful looking crops of fruit. No soil can, as it 
appears to us, be naturally more favorable to the 
luxuriance and large product of the apple, than that 
ofthe neighborhood of Rochester. Its newness and 
great fertility are an abundant offset to the system of 
manuring adopted so judiciously and with such ex- 
cellent results by Mr. Peli. And we great!y douot 
if the high culture of any of our eastern growers 
of fruit would succeed in producing for along time 
large crops of fair Northern Spy apples, if this va- 
riety has the defect in question, in a sut/ where u 
originated, and where tf is eminently vigorous in us 
growth. 

Since the publication of Mr. Smith’s remarks, we 
have heard from several growers an expression of 
a similar opinion. Mr. J. J. THomAS, of the same 
neighborhood, expresses the sume opinion in his 
** Fruit Culturist.... We are therefore inclined to 
believethat the Northern Spy is more valuable for 
the garden or small orehard than for market cult! 
vation on a large seale. But we shall be glad te 
hear more evidence on the subject, from any or 
chard grower of this variety. 


Tus Rev JuNSATING Apepts.—What is the true 
Red Juneating Apple? The fruit that is known 
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this neighborhood appears to me to agree perfectly 
with the cut and description of the “ Early Straw- 
berry” Apple of your Fruits and Fruit-trees of 
America.—C. Burlington, N. J. ; 

ANSWER.—The Red Juneating is not now consi- 
dered a standard name, the European apple to 
which that name properly belongs being now called 
the Early Red Margaret. (See Catalogue of Lon- 
don Hort. Soc.—Lindl-y’s Guide to the Orchard— 
and our Fruits and Fruit-trees.) 

The apple known in most American collections 
as the Red Juneating is a totally distinct fruit—the 
Early Strawberry Apple. Itis an American fruit, 
ripening about the same time as the Early Red 
Margaret, (Red Juneating,) but very distinct from 
it, so that no person who once compares the two 
fruits, can ever confound them. 

The Early Strawberry has a long stalk, and is a 
high colored fruit, striped with dark red. The 

carly Red Margaret has a short stalk and is a dull 

colored fruit, with faint red stripes, We have 
had both fruits in bearing this year, and have com- 
pared them for several years past. ‘The Early Red 
Margaret is correctly shown in the beautiful co- 
lored plates of Ronald’s Pyrus Malus Brentiforden- 
sis, and in the Pomological Magazine. Our Early 
Strawberry Apple is not described in any European 
work that we have seen. It is greatly superior to 
the Early Red Margaret in productiveness, and es- 
pecially in long keeping and ripening gradually, 
qualities that are rare in early apples and for which 
the market dealers in New-York rate the Straw- 
berry Apple very highly.—Eb.] 

THE History oF THE NotsETTE Rosk.—The note 
regarding the origin of this rose quoted in our first 
number from the Annals of Horticulture, has at- 
tracted the attention of some friends at the south, 
acquainted with the facts regarding its production. 
We have before us a note from JOHN D. LEGARE, 
Esq., of Charleston, 8S. C., with some interesting 
details regarding this plant, which certainly clear 
up all doubts regarding its origin. 

Mr. LEGARE informs us that the account given 
in the English journal of its having been origina- 
ted on Long Island, and carried thence to Rouen, 
is entirely a fabrication. Its true history he says is 
that it was raised from seed by Mr. Puitip Nor- 
SE1TE, of Charleston. Mr. L. informs us that he was 
for many years acquainted with Mr. Notserrr, who 
owned a small farm on Charleston neck. From his 
own lips Mr. LEGARE heard the account )f the ori- 
gin of this rose more than once, and if he is not 
greatly mistaken he showed him the parent plant. 

Mr. NotseTte frequently spoke of the attempts of 
the nurserymen in Europe to rob him of the honor 
of originating the first of this beautiful class of 
Roses—which he attributed to the then low opi- 
nion entertained by them of this country; as at 
that time its origin was attributed to his brother, 
the nurseryman at Paris—this last English story 
had not been dreamed of. Mr. NorserTe men- 
tioned to Mr. LeEGARE the sorts of roses between 
which the original Noisette rose was a hybrid—but 
the latter does not recollect which were the varie- 
ties. ‘Certain it is, however,” says Mr. LEGARE, 
**no one in the neighborhood of —r but 
9 
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knows as to its originating here and by the hands of 
Mr. Philip Noisette.” 


EFFrect oF SALT UPON DEPTH OF VERDURE.— 
Every one who knows the English Hawthorn, 
knows how much it suffers in this latitude with the 
heat of our midsummer sun. Beautiful as it is in 
early spring, it usually becomes, after the month of 
July, so brown and dingy in its foliage, as frequent- 
ly to present the appearance of a dead rather than a 
live fence. 

Having a fine line of this hedge on one of the 
boundaries of our premises, and observing that the 
borer was commencing his attacks upon portions 
of it, we applied in April, 1845, a pretty plentiful 
dressing of salt along the whole line of hedge, and 
immediately, about the base of the thorn stems. 
The application was strong enough to kill the 
young tufts of grass, that were growing here and 
there among the roots of the hedge. The hedge 
itself was greatly improved in luxuriance by it. 
But what most surprised us was this: the spring and 
summer of 1845 were perhaps the dryest and hottest 
ever known here. ‘Trees and plants of every kind 
suffered greatly. For the first time, within our re- 
membrance, since the hedge was planted, it main- 
tained its healthy and green verdure, through the 
whole season till autumn. We attribute this solely 
to the action of the salt, and cannot but think, 
therefore, that it must be one of the most valuable 
alteratives, when the soil is naturally too dry, for 
any tree or plant, provided the tree or plant to be 
grown there is one that will bear salt. 

A dry soil is one that from its texture has too 
little capacity for retaining moisture. Common 
salt has an unusual capacity for attracting it. This 
is probably one reason why the plum tree, which 
loves a moist soil, thrives so well after the appli- 
cation of salt. nee 

BUDDING IN THE SprinG.—The French often 
inoculate or bud in the spring, but we believe the 
practice is mostly confined to the propagation of 
Roses. There is no reason, however, why it should 
not be applied to fruit trees, ornamental trees anid 
shrubs. 

We forwarded some grafts in April to our corres- 
pondent, N. Longworth, Esq , of Cincinnati, of a 
rare variety of Mulberry. ‘The Mulberry is by no 
means an easy tree to propagate by grafting. Mr. 
Longworth writes us regarding this as follows: 

**] received the Johnston Mulberry grafts you 
sent me, and also some from Professor Kirtland. 
Not one graft out of thirty lived, 

**] retarded or kept back a single graft contain- 
ing four buds, till the bark peeled. All these buds 
(which I inserted in the common way) grew. I 
was equally successful in budding, at the same time 
Pears, Nectarines and Apricots on stocks that had 
had their buds killed by the winter. Why have 
not writers on horticulture dwelt upon this? I 
shall hereafter abandon the grafting of large trees, 
and bud in the spring. If the first bud fails, 1 can 
repeat itin June. Yours, with regard. N. Long- 
worth. Cincinnati, O., June 18th. 


CLotu oF Gotp Rose —This new Rose, which 
has been sold at so higha price, nd upon which 
80 many praises have been lavished, as the ne plus 
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ultra of its class of yellow everblooming Roses, 
will, I fear, prove a downright disappointment. I 
have had six plants in my possession for eighteen 
months, and have never seen but two flowers. Ina 
word, it isa shy bloomer, and I am sure does not 
possess the qualities to make it a popular Rose. 
Does this correspond with your experience? J. 
B.8S., Philadelphia, June 6th, 1846. 

[We answer, yes : and hearing this same account 
from rose growers in various parts of the country, 
we have little doubt that the opinion of our corres. 
pondent is, for this climate, a sound one.—ED.] 


RED ASTRACHAN AppLE.—This is certainly a 
fruit of rare merit. In my judgment it has no su- 
perior at its season, It ripens in my garden about 
the same time as that general favorite, the Yellow 
Harvest. Perhaps itis not quite so high flavored, 
although I am sure it lacks but little. But what 
can approach it in beauty! I picked a basket of 
this fruit to-day (July 16th), every specimen of 
which is like a perfect wax fruit—brilliant pur- 
plish-red, with abluom likea plum. This bloom, 
by the way, isa traitof Russian Apples. ‘The tree 
bears only too much, and is as regular in its pro- 
duct as the return of the swallow. Yours. Long 
Island. 

FAILURE OF THE CHERRY CROP IN THE VICI- 
NITY OF Boston.—There has been an unusual fai- 
lure of the Cherry crop in this neighborhood the 
present season. ‘The excessive hot weather in 
April caused the trees to show an early bloom, 
and the prospect for an abundant supply was very 
flattering for the first half of May. We then had 
very cold weather for the season, and a number of 
frosts occurred, in some places rather severe, but 
not sufficiently hard near Boston to affect the fruit 
unfavorably, although there were strong fears that 
this would be the case; but the very severe and cold 
northeast storm that prevailed a number of days the 
last of the month, had a more disastrous effect. It 
caused not only the Cherries, but Pears and other 
fruit to blast, and at least half the Cherries were 
ruined and dropped to the ground. It issaid ‘half 
a loaf is better than none,” and many were flatter- 
ing themselves that although half their crop was 
ruined, the increased price of what remained would 
nearly or quite make up the deficiency in quantity, 
but here again they were to be disappointed. Just 
as the fruit began to swell and show colour, we 
had a continuation of wet and cloudy weather, 
which caused it to crack; a speedy decay followed, 
and hardly a Cherry remained upon many trées fit 
to eat. Indeed, from our own trees, which have 
invariably produced for the last ten years at least 
thirty bushels of Cherries every season, we did not 
gather more than two bushels: these were insipid 
and almost tasteless, and so destitute of their pecu- 
liar flavor, that the different varieties could not be 
recognized unless they were taken directly from 
the tree. 

We believe the failure was general, for we have 
hardly seen a sound Cherry this year in the markét. 


In consequence of this failure, our exhibitions of 


Cherries at the Horticultural Hall, the present sea- 
son, has been much less interesting than for many 
years past. But notwithstanding all this, some 


cultivators have contrived to exhibit tolerably fine 
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specimens of this delicious fruit, especially of some 


of the late varieties. But what is considered fine 
this year would hardly be looked at in common 
years. Yours, J. B. Boston, July 10th, 1846. 


DEFOLIATION OF THE PLtumM.—My soil is light 
and every season about midsummer most of the 
leaves of my plum trees drop off. ‘The consequence 
is my plums ripen badly or do not ripenat all. My 
soil is a light and sandy loam.—Yours, Philadel- 
phia, August 10. 

[If our correspondent will give every bearing 
tree whose trunk is as thick as his arm, half a peck 
of coarse salt, strewed over the surface of the 
ground in April every season for three or four 
years, he will find the trees to carry their foliage 
well, and of a deep green color through the whole 
season, bearing also crops of fine fruit. 

In a previous notice we have spoken of the re- 
markable effects produced on the verdure of a haw- 
thorn hedge here last season by the application of 
salt. We ought to add that this spring we omitted 
its application, and the consequence is that now, 
the middle of August, the hedge is becoming quite 
brown and dingy, notwithstanding the absolute 
moisture of this summer compared with the great 
drouth of that of *45.—Eb.] 


THE GLtout MorcEAau PEAR.—We learn by a 
letter from Otis JoHNsoNn, Esq., of Lynn, Mass., 
that the Glout Morceau Pear does not succeed at all 
in his garden at Lynn, and he adds that he is in- 
formed by a gentleman in Salem thatthe fruit also 
blights in that city. Mr. JoHNson we know to be 
one of our most skilful cultivators of this fruit, and 
he adds that his trees of this sort are on ** Quince 
stocks—of good size and all quite thrifty. The 
fruit sets very plentifully, but blights and falls at 
an early stage, and this is the only variety under 
my cultivation that blights.” 

In Boston, as we have ourselves seen, and as our 
realers know by Col. WILDER’s article, this is one 
of the finest of fruits—and we may add that we 
have never seen a blighted pear of this variety any 
where inthe interior. We fear, therefore, that, 
even on the Quince stock, the Glout Morceau may 
prove too delicate to be worthy of cultivation quite 
near the sea, as at Salem, or Lynn, though highly 
valuable elsewhere. It is only by a collection of 
such facts, furnished by cultivators of judgment and 
experience like Mr. JoHNson, that Pomological 
knowledge can ever be rendered ample and satis- 
factory, in a country so various in its climate and 
soil as our own, 


JENNEY’s AND MoTTIER’s STRAWBERRIES,—We 
observe, in the report of the committee upon 
fruits, of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soviety, 
made June 20th, it is stated that Jenney’s and Mot- 
tiers Seedling Strawberries ‘are very acid and 
no! worthy of cultivation, and better adapted to a 
southern climate.” On the 4th of July, the com- 


| mittee report of the Jenny’s Seedling, that “the 


berries were large, and notwithstanding the season 
has been unfavorable for the ripening of straw- 
berries, still the flavor was extremely rich; we 
class it among the best. In justice to Mr. Jenny 
and ourselves, we must add, that his former speci- 
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mens came to hand in poor order, they having 
veen gathered when the fruit was wet.” The 
specimens first exhibited were presented by Mr. 
J. L. L. F. Warren, the last by Mr. Jenney. We 
presume that. the opinion first expressed, was 
somewhat too hastily formed, and that the variety 
in question was approved of upon trial; still that 
opinion was very stringent and decided, and we 
should hardly presume that the fruit being gathered 
when it was wet, would make the difference be- 
tween ‘very acid” fruit, “not worthy of culti- 
vation,” and fruit “of flavor extremely rich,” and 
‘‘among the best.» The Mottiers’ and Willey’s 
Seedling, which were presented at the same time 
and by the same person, and equally condemned, 
were probably gathered “when the fruit was 
wet,” yet we find no change of opinion, on the 
part of the committee, as to their quality, Fruit 
may be ‘very acid,” and still have a ‘rich fla- 
vor.” We should be pleased to know what the 
true characters of these varieties are, especially 
Jenney’s Seedling, whether they are too acid to 
become popular here, and ‘better adapted to a 
southern climate,” or whether they are desirable 
varieties to raise for the market. In this question 
other cultivators besides ourselves are interested, 
and we would request an answer from the ‘* com- 
mittee,” or other source. L.C. E. Providence, 
R. I., Aug. 13. 

THE BEST MODE OF GRAFTING.—Under the 
head of ‘* Excellent mode of setting grafts,” in 
your last number, ‘‘cloth brushed over On one 
side with grafting wax,” is recommended. The 
easiest and most expeditious way of preparing the 
cloth is to dip it into the wax when hot, and 
‘strip’? the cloth between two sticks, so as to 
squeeze from it all the composition possible, and 
spread it out till it dries or becomes cool. The 
use of cloth prepared in this way is very common 
here, and is approved of wherever tried. The 
process is very speedy, more so than any other, 
full as successful and very neat. If the weather 
is cold when the composition is made, the use of 
lard instead of tallow renders the cloth more 
pliable.—Id. 


TURPENTINE INJURIOUS TO TREES.—The fol- 
lowing item of experience may, perhaps, serve 
some of your readers. In the spring of °45, you 
will remember, our apple orchards were terribly 
infested with caterpillars; and seeing in one of 
the agricultural papers of the day, that turpentine 
would effectually destroy them, I poured some of 
the spirits on many of the nests, in some cases 
quite saturating them. The effect on the cater- 
pillars was all that could be desired; but it killed, 
without exception, every branch upon which it 
was applied, scorching and shrinking up the bark, 
and causing it to cleave from the wood. And in 
the case of one young, thrifty tree, of eight inches 
in diameter, where the nest happened to be di- 
rectly in the crotch, the whole tree was destroyed, 
the spirits having been applied copiously and run 
down some two or three feet on the trunk. 

If this experiment shall save others from the 
use of turpentine for such a purpose, it will not 


have been made in vain. S. C. H. Hillside, on 
the Hudson, July 22d, 1846. 


THE TRUE PEACH PLUumM.—This plum, the fruit 
of which you so much admired, I have taken some 
pains to ascertain the history of. It was imported 
from France, in April, 1820, by the late James C. 
Duane, of this city, and has been cultivated by all 
the lovers of fine fruit in this vicinity, to the 
present time, The name was lost, but as one in 
the invoice was called Apricot Plum, the name 
was applied to this fruit. From alate examina- 
tion of the fruit with your assistance, however, I 

|am satisfied that it is the Prune PecHueE, Peach 
Plum, of Noisette, and other French writers. 

It is a rather tender variety, so far north as this, 
the young wood in the nursery being killed for 
several inches in severe winters. For the same 
cause it is a somewhat shy bearer, its fruit buds 
being injured in the winter, when those of the 

| Egg, Washington, Green Gage, &c., escape injury. 
It is a strong upright grower, young woed smooth, 
purple, with medium length of joint, buds plump 
above the footstalk, below flat or slightly depress- 

| ed; leaf large, ovate, slightly hairy on the under 
side; footstalk slightly hairy, with two large oval 
glands near the leaf. Fruit large, roundish, mea- 
suring six inches in circumference, rather large: 
on one side of the suture, which is distinct, Stem 
short, scarcely half an inch long, curved, and in- 
serted in a round cavity; there is a slight depres- 
sion in the eye. Color red, shining through 2 
whitish bloom, with a few small yellow dots; 
looking like a handsome peach, rather than a 
plum. Flesh firm, yellowish green, and slightly 
sub-acid; parts freely from the stone, which is 
blunt at both ends, and deeply furrowed down the 
thickest edge. Its fine size, beautiful appearance, 
and early maturity, (ripeaing about the fifth of 
August,) render it a very desirable variety. This 
summer, it ripened ten days earlier than usual, 
the season being very forward. Trees of this 
variety can be obtained from the nurseries of 
James D. Velthouse, and Christopher Reagles, in 
this city. 

This plum is entirely distinct from the plum in 
the nurseries on Long Island, and elsewhere, un- 
der the name of Duane’s Purple French, which is 
aclingstone. Yours truly, Charles H. Tomlinson. 
Scienectady, Aug. 6th, 1846. 

[Our readers will observe a figure of this very 
rare fruit, to which our attention was first drawn 
by Mr. Tomlinson, in another page of this num- 
ber.—ED.) = cwcees 


CoMMENTS ON THE HORTICULTURIST, No. 1. 

HEDGES, p. 23.—The most beautiful hedge that 
I have seen, is of Hemlock (Pinus canadensis). 
When trained and clipped, it becomes a dense wall 
of verdure. 

Page 34.—The kind of Laurel referred to, is 
Kalmia latifolia ; but Rhododendron maximum is 
not better adapted to our common soil. Indeed a 
long list of ornamental plants might be made, in- 
cluding 4Andromedas, which perish from the same 
cause. 

DousBLE ConvoLvuLus, p. 48.—I have had for 
many years a double Convolvulus panduratus. On 
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this species, Pursh made the following remark in 
his Flora (1814): ‘* There is a variety with double 
flowers cultivated inthe gardens of America, which 
is a singular circumstance in this genus. As an 
ornament for the border, however, I think it inferior 
to the common sort; for it is not so large, and the 
fine red so conspicuous in the eye of the latter, is 
scarcely discernible. 

CHERRIES, p. 49.—People are organized so dif- 
ferently, and vary 80 much in their estimates of the 
same fruit, that *‘ no disputing of tastes,” passed in- 
to a proverb in the olden time, and ought never to 
be forgotten. Still they are fruits which pass for 
excellent, with scarcely a dissenting voice, as the 
Virgalieu Pear; but many would vote differently in 
regard to the Downton and Black Eagle Cherries, 


some preferring the sprightly juice of the former | 
I should be | 


to the rich sweetness of the latter. 
cautious, however, about recommending a fruit, 
though a favorite with me, if my neighbors consi- 
dered it only second rate; but with the encomium 
on Downer’s Late Red, | can fully accord. 
has been the third season of its bearing in my gar- 
den; and it deservedly ranks with our finest cherries 

There is another late sort, of which I receiv- 
ed grafts some years ago, under the name of Cream 
Cherry—said to be a seedling from Tompkins coun- 
ty—which we highly esteem. It is not large but 
sweet and delicious, and perhaps is later than any 
other in my collection. J. J Thomas, afier a care. 
ful examination, thinks it very nearly agrees with 
the Honey Cherry; but whether identical or not, it 
seems well adapted to this climate. 
known it to rot, except in the present season, when 
all that were left of my other cherries, save the 
acid ones, decayed at the same time. Intwenty 
years, I have not seen such destruction in this fruit. 

THE VIRGILIA, p. 0U.—lI have atree of the Vir- 
gilia about twenty feet high, which endures the 
winters of this northern land without injury, like 
other trees from the mountains of the Southern 
States; but it has never tlowered but once. This 
defect may be constitutional, as it is probably a 
seedling; for we observe some seedlings of the 
common Locust much more productive of seed than 
others; and like seedling Lemon trees, it may re- 
quire grafts from a better bearer. David Thomas, 
of Cayuga county. 

DrvyinG PLANrs.—In the first number of “The 
Horticulturist,” | notice an extract from the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle,giving directions for drying plants 
for a herbarium. Changing the papers is recom- 
mended, as they become damp by contact with the 
drying plants. I have found it an equally good 
mvude in every respect, and far less laborious, never 
to change the papers; but every day, or every two 
or three days, aS Circumstances require, tu spread 
the papers, containing the plants within their folds, 
over the floor of the room, fora few hours. The 
papers thus become dried by exposure to the air; 
the plants retain their original shape, and are not 
twisted nor crumpled, as is too often the case when 
removed from the papers; while not half the time 
is required forthe work. This course is absolutely 
necessary for some plants, which easily roll or be- 


This | 


I have not | 


come folded together while transferring them.! one troubled with the mildew, especially in grapes 
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The excellence of this mode has been fully proved 
on thousands of specimens, which were usually 
regarded by the botanists who saw them, as remark- 
ably welldried. J. J.T. Macedon, N. Y. 


THE SYCAMORE OR ButTTowoop.—This fine tree 
is now suffering in the Eastern states from a blight, 
such as it was subject to a few years since in Penn- 
sylvania; and some persons in despair, are cutting 
them down. The “Horticulturist > may confer a 
favor, by informing its readers, that, after an attack 
quite as bad in our city, the trees entirely recover 
ed, and are now as handsome and healthy as ever. 
| The only treatment necessary is pruning off the 
'dead wood, and severely heading back the sickly 

branches. Philadelphia. 
} 


| 
| 


MILDEW IN THE GRAPE.—A writer in the Far- 
mer’s Cabinet, with the signature of ‘«* Chemico,” 
Suggests that the fungi causing blight or mildew is 
eaused by **a surplus of carbonie acid gas, which 
gas would not exist as such, were there a sufficient 
supply of potash in the soil.” He adds: ‘‘In the 
appendix to Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry, se- 
cond American edition, by J. W. Webster, you wil! 
find that while speaking of the mode of manuring 


| grape vines, it is said, ‘ Under ordinary circumstan- 


ces, a manure containing potash must de used, o'h- 
erwise the fertility of the soil will decrease. This 
is done in all wine countries.’ Again, ‘one thou- 
sand parts of the pruned branches [of the vine] 
contain fifty-six to sixty parts of carbonate, or 
thirty-eight to forty parts of pure potash.’ 

** We may now easily account for the facts men- 
tioned by your correspondent, that ‘old vines are 
much more liable to mildew than young.” They 
have exhausted the potash from the soil, and when 
their leaves absorb carbonic acid, the plant has no 
potash with which to form a healthy salt by union 
with it, and the diseased plant invites the fungi. 

* A humid summer is favorable for the genera- 
tion of carbonic acid, and hence the reason why 
‘T.’ found his young vines attacked during such a 
season. ‘*T.’ is correct when he says, ‘the soap- 
suds is always beneficial, and can be used freely.’ 
The reason is, soapsuds contain potash. I should 
recommend very strongly the use of wood ashes 
about grape vines; particularly in ‘cold graperies’ 
the vital power of the plant is not so strong, and 
consequently it has not the power to expel the 
cause of the disease.” 

[There is some point in these notions regarding 
mildew. Young and healthy plants are seldom at- 
tacked by mildew, while old and feeble ones are 
very liable to it. Our own observation has led us 
to believe that wood ashes is one of the most bene- 
ficial fertilizers for the grape vine, giving it the 
appearance of extraordinary luxuriance and health. 
The great productiveness and longevity of the vine- 
yards abroal, which are formed upon a soi! com- 
posed mainly of the spent ashes of volcanoes, and 
the acknowledged superiority of the grapes anid 
w.ne yielded at least by such soils are manifest 
proofs of the value of ashes. In the mean 
| wood ashes is of almost universal benefit to ihe 
growth of plants, aud are easily obtained and ap- 
plied, at least in moderate quantities. 
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make a fairtrial of it, and report for the benefit of 
others. There are certainly some soils where this 
plant thrives wonderfully well, and no mildew ap- 
pears; and others where, with all ordinary care, it 
can seliom be prevented, If the application of 
potash in the form of wood ashes will ensure the 
cultivator against mildew in grapes alone, it isa 
discovery of no ordinary utility. —Ep.] 

WasH TO Destroy InsEcts.—A_ solution of 
camphor in alcohol is the best wash to apply to 
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to 3 or 4 gallons of water, applied twice a week; 
it gives foliage of the intensest green anid vigor, 
J. W. K. Ibid. eeseee 


GoLp FisHEs.—Persons who have the facilities 
afforded by running water, may possess the sebeau- 
tiful little pets, the most ornamental of all fishes, 
in great perfection. Itis a fact, however, that in 
the breeding season, if the young have no place to 


retreat from the older males, they will inevitably 


many of the woody green-house plants, to rid them | 


of the black coccus and scurf so often seen on old 
specimens of Gardenias, Oleander, Oranges, Camel- 
lias, &c. It may be used with a common tooth- 
brush or piece of sponge, taking care to avoid 
leaves not fully developed, and to dilute the mix- 
ture, if too strong, with water. One ounce of 
camphor is enough for two quarts of spirits. The 
camphor seems to have the power of reviving the 
drooping energies of plants, and has therefore been 
recommended to be added to the water in which 
Bouquets are placed. J. W. Knevels. Fishkill 
Landing, N. Y., July 20th, 1846. 


PHENOMENA OF THE SEASON.—Many trees have 
shown a remarkable disposition to produce twin 
fruits this season, whether in consequence of the 
extreme drought and heat of last summer or not, 
has not been determined, but we may attribute to 
those causes their unusual abundance the present 
year. The quantity of fruit is always referable to 
the agencies of a preceding, not of the present 
year. Among fruit trees in which this germina- 
tion has been observed, is the plum, strawberry, 
&c. Ke. 

Upon the whole, the season may be set down as 
an early one, yet many articles are very late, 
among which, the common chesnut, which this 
day, July 20th, is still seen here and there in 
flower. J. W.K. Ibid. 

MANURE FOR THE CAMELLIA.—A Suitable ma- 
nure for Camellias may be found in horn shavings 
and other refuse of comb makers, steeping the 
shavings in water until it becomes offensive and 
pouring it off and applying it to the surface of the 
soil, but not over the foliage, as was recommeni- 
ed to be done with Guano, by one of the New 
York manufacturers ofthe article. Guano is also 
admirably adapted to the constitution of the Ca- 
mellia, ina very weak solution, say half a pound 


be destroyed ; for this purpore, I place in their 
ponds every spring a quantity of brush wood, cov- 
ering it over occasionally with the leaves of the 


| large “‘spatter-dock,”’ and here they succeed admi- 


rably. 

In England I observed that mill-ponds were a 
favorite place for gold and silver fish ; probably 
they derive some nutriment from the flour ground 
in the mill, portions of which may escape to the 
pond by being blown about in theair. In some 
places they are regularly fed with meal. 

The gold fish has increased in the dam of the 
Schuylkill river, just above Philadelphia, to a sur- 
prising extent ; several years since the garden pond 


| of Henry Pratt, Esq. gave way, and all the gold 


fishes escaped to the river just above the Fairmount 
water works. When the water is clear they may 
be seen in great numbers in the slack water which 
extends for five miles. The boys catch them in 
nets, as they will not take the hook, and after a 
freshet I have seen them left in holes of rocks onthe 
banks, whence they are taken and sold to those 
who admire them in globes; but accustomed to 
liberty, these more generally soon die than survive 
to gratify the owner. The boys will sell them for 
a shilling each, and they might be transported 
with advantage to mill ponds, where they would 
become permanent anid not unprofitable tenants.— 
J. J.S8. Philadelphia, Jugust 5th. 

THE BIDDLE VINERIES.—It may interest some 
of your grape growers to learn that Mr. John Sher- 
wood has rented for a series of years the enormous 
graperies erected at great expense by the late Ni- 
cholas Bidile, at Andalusia, on the Delaware. 
Though the vines have been neglected for some 
years, there is a fine crop this season, and no doubt 
with hiscare many tonsin 1847. Black Hamburgh 


| grapes are just ripening under glass here, (July 20,) 


| 


where slight forcing has been used, and command 
reailily at wholesale 37 1-2 cents the pound, Phi- 
ladelphia. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Massacuvsetts Horticutturar Hatt. } 
August 10th, 1546. 

Adjourned meeting The President in the chair. 

Walter Farnsworth, Roxbury, proposed for membership 

The Society acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the 
“ Charter and Constitution of the Cincinnati Horticultural So- 
ciety 

The President read a letter from the Rev. Henry Colman, 
of London, informing the Society that be had procured, and 
herewith forwarded the medals of the Loudon Horticultural 
Society 


Voted, ‘The thanks of the Society to Mr. Colman for his 
| earnest endeavors in procuring the medals ; and that the Cor- 
| responding Secretary transmit to Mr. Colman the thanks of 
| the Society 
| Voted, That the Recording Secretary be requested to pro- 

cure a suitable book for registering the names of persons pro- 
posed for membership 

Voted, ‘That the Society subscribe for a copy of ‘f The Hor- 


ticulturist *’ 
i 


| The following members were elected, 


Jeremiah Sheehan, Salem; W.T. G. Morton, West-Need- 
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ham; Amos Allen, Newton; Gideon F. Thayer, Boston: 
A.S. Lewis, Roxbury. 
Adjourned to 15th inst. 


Saturday, Aug. 15th. 1846. The President in the chair. 

The Presideit stated to the Society, that the medals pro- 
cured by Mr. Colman, had been handed over to the Com- 
mittee ou medals. 

A letter was read from the New-Haven Horticultural So- 
ciety, inviting this Society to send delegates to attend the 
annual exhibition to be held in October next. Laid over till 
future meeting. 

Adjourned to Saturday, 29th inst 

Auest. Espen. WicurtT, Rec. Sec. 


Exhibition of Saturday, July 25th, 1846. 


FLOWERS.—From Messrs. Winship, an elegant circular 
bouquet, composed of White and Putple Phlox, Delphiniums, 
Fnnkias, &c. 

From Sumner Crosby, steward of the Boston Lunatic Hos- 
pital, three fine varieties of Double Hollyhocks. 

From Walker & Co., fine Dahlias in variety, Carnations, a 
fine double purple Gillytlower, Phioxes, Variegated Acouile, 
Dracocephalum virginianum, and other cut flowers, 

From Joseph Breck & Co., Lillum superbum, (fine speci- 
mens,) ten varieties of Double Ho!lyhocks, Lilium longiflorum, 
Funkia cerulea, Phloxes, Rudbeckia purpurea, Digitalis aurea, 
Aconitum variegatum, Bartonia aurea, Oxua chirysanthemoi- 
des, Clarkea rosea and elegans, Gaura, Dahlias, Gillia tricolor, 
Catananche coerulea, [beris in variety, Phlox drummondii in 
variety, and other cut flowers ; also three bouquets. 

From James Nugent, four bouquets, double linperial Pink, 
and Ferraria tigrida pavenia. 

From Thomas Mouy, Jr., by John Galvin, one oval shield 
bouquei or design. 

From John A. Lowell, by William Doyle, one large flat 
circular bouquet. 

From William Kenrick, by Miss Russell, one large and six 


small bouquets, Spirea palmata, Variegated Elder, Dwarf 


Horse Chestnut, and other cut flowers. 

From Hovey & Cu., four fine plants of Lilium lanceofolium 
alba, and two of Lilium speciosum, all magnificent specimens, 
from five and a half to six and a halt feet high—from one root 
there were four spikes ; also a bloom of L. lanceofolium ro- 
seum, new and rare, the first time of exhibition—the colour- 
ing and spotting of the flower is intermediate between punc- 
tutum and speciosum ; also four plants of Achimenes, includ- 
ing one of picitum. 

From William Mandell, Dahlias, Double Hollyhocks, Roses, 
and other cut flowers. 

From R. West, Salem, by Jeremiah Sheehan, a curious 
and very elaborate design, composed of Dahlias, Gillyflowers, 
Pyrethrums and other flowers on a moss foundation. It repre- 
sented a Coatof arms surrounded by an arch of stars. a Dahlia 
in the centre of each star, the points made of Pyrethrums. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, sixteen bouqueis, Roses, Pinks, 
and Dahlias, Funkia cerulea, Dracocephalum virginianum, 
Aconitum variegatum, Gillyflowers and others. 

From Parker Barnes, one bouquet and two pots of Achi- 
menes, ten fine varieties of Double Hollyhocks, Pinks, Gilly- 
flowers, Dahlias, Roses, Verbenas, Lupins, Cinerarias, Gla- 
diolus floribundus, Pyrethrums, Delphiniums,Iberis, Scabiosas, 
Loniceras, and a profusion of other cut flowers. 

From W. B. Richards, Bignonia radicans, Dahlias, Iberis, 
Digitalis, Campanulas, &c. 

From William Meller, fine Pinks, Dahlias, Roses, two bou- 
quets, and ——— of Dwarf Aésculus. 

From R. Copeland, a plant of Eugenia australis. 

From John Hovey, two bouquets, fine Carnations, Ferraria 
ligrida pavonia. 


For the Committee, Joseru Breck, Ch’n. 





AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 


The Committee award to the Messrs. Hovey, a gratuity of 
$3 for fine specimens of Lilium lanceofolium, and other varie- 
ties enumerated above ; and to Jeremiah Sheehan, a gratuily 
of $1 fur a fanciful design. To Messrs. Winship a premium 
of $2 for the best bouquet; and to Miss Russell a premiuin of 
$1 for the second best bouquet. 

: FRUITS.—D. S. Greenough, Roxbury, Citron des Carmes 
ears. 


Seedling Gooseberries and Early Harvest Apples, by John 
Hovey, Roxbury. 

Mr. Wheildon, Concord, a Persian Melon. 

Madam Pratt, Watertown, by Alexander McLennan, two 
Persian Melons : 

T. H. Perkins, by William Quant, two Persian Melons. 

John Fisk Allen, Salem, Citron des Carmes Pears, four 
boxes of extra fine Raspberries, two dishes of very fine 
Peaches, viz., Crawford’s Early and Yellow Rareripe, superb 
specimens of Elruge Nectarines, also a dish of Violette Ha- 
tive; ripe Black Figs; Grapes, viz., Black Prolific, Ferral, 
Rose Chasselas, Grizzly Frontignan, Black Hamburgh (fine,} 
Golden Chasselas (very fine berries,) Red Tramier Esperione, 
Chasselas de Bar sur Aube, Zinfindal, Verdelho Aleppo, and 
White Frontgnan. 

G. Johnson, Lynn, Black Hamburgh and Zinfindal Grapes. 

Cheever Newhall, Dorchester, a box of very fine Black- 
berries and a box of Knevet’s Giant Raspberries. 

E. E. Bradshaw, Charlestown, four boxes of Franconia 
Raspberries. 

Cap. F. W. Macondry, a dish of fine Peaches, var. Sharp’s 
Seedling; also a dish of large Figs not quite ripe. 

Fastolff Raspberries, by Messrs. Hovey. 

J.L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, six boxes of Franconia Rasp- 
berries. 

Aaron D. Williams, Roxbury, two boxes of Red and two 
boxes of, White Currants. 

For the Committee, S. Waker, Ch’n 

VEGETAELLES.—From W. B. Williams, Endive. 

From A. D. Williams, Cabbages and Carrots. 

From Henry Poor, specimens of White Winter Wheat of 
an extra fine quality, gram very plump and full, the straw five 
and a half feet high. 

For the Committee. A. D. Wituiams, Jr., Ch’n. 


Exhibition of Saturday, iugust Ist, 1846. 


From M. P. Wilder, President ot the Society, Phlox e@il 
de lynx, a very beautiful new variegated variety, and P_ ma- 
rianne, 

from J. L. L. F. Warren, Gladiolus belvideros, a superb 
new variely, fine seedling Phloxes, White Water Lilies, 
Dahlias, fine specimens, Pinks, &c.; also one large and ele. 
ven small bouquets. Among the Dahlias were good speci- 
mens of Qlueen Mary (new,) Essex Triumph, Reine de Fees, 
Autagonist, La Lione, Sir J. Richardson, Sulphurea ele- 
gans, Imperial Blush, &c. 

From Hovey and Co. four bouquets, Pinks, Gladiolus gan- 
davensis, Double Hollyhocks, Phlox drummondii, Phloxes, 
and other cut flowers. 

From Joseph Breck & Co., Gladiolus gandavensis, psitia- 
cinus, and floribundus, Phlox maculata alba, lawrencei, 
nymphea alba, omniflora magna, Frelinghuysen, Marianne, 
blanche neuilly, picta,almerine, meechantea speciosa,cordata 
speciosa, nana, Wilderii, Richardsonii, acuminata and drum- 
mondii in variety; Dahlias, Verbenas, Rudbeckias, Aconi- 
tum variegatum, Clarkea. Lilium tigridum and longiflorum, 
(Enotheras, Mimulus, and other cut flowers; also eleven 
bouquets. 

From Walker & Co., Dahlias, Phloxes, Double Gillyflow- 
ers, Gladiolus floribundus, Dracocephalum, Rudbeckia ful- 
gida, Veronica virginica, Iberis in variety, Sweet Sultan, 
&c, 

From O. H. Mather, fine Phloxes, Verbenas, Dahlias, Cape 
Jasmine, Iberis, Double Imperial Pinks, Coreopsis, &c. 

From William Kenrick, by Miss Russell, one large and 
three small bouquets. 

From Parker Barnes, a fine specimen of Ipomopsis elegans, 

Ferraria tigrida pavonia, fire Double Hollyhocks. Gladiolus 
floribundus, Dahlias, Geraniums, Roses, Verbenas, Double 
Balsams, Pinks, Delphiniums, Iberis, and also one fine bou- 
quet. 
From Messrs. Winship, Lilium superbum, Fuchsias, Gloxi- 
nias, Perpetual Roses, Phlox drummondii, various sorts, 
Phloxes, Clematis verticijlata and flammula, Aconitum va- 
riegatum, Lythrum verticillatum, Asclepia decumbens, Del- 
phiniums, Verbenas, &c. ; 

From W. B. Richards, Dahlias, Verbenas, Digitalis, Pinks, 
with other cut flowers. 

From William Meller, two bouquets, fine Dahlias, Pinks, 
Verbenas, Hollyhocks, Ferrarias, &c. 
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From John L. Gardner, by Daniel Crowley, a splendid 
display of Phlox drummondii. 

From John Hovey, one !arze circular bouquet, composed 
of Phloxes and other flowers. 

From James Nugent, two bouquets, fine Dahl.as, and Fer- 
rarias. 

From R. West, by Jeremiah Sheehan, one large circular 
bouquet 

From John A. Lowell, by William Doyle. one very large, 
flat, shield-like bouquet, a design finely arranged. ; 

From G. Gilbert, Plymouth, a magnificent display of native 
plants, viz., Sabbatia chloroides, two varieties, pink and 
white, very beautiful, Orchis fimbriata and blephariglottis, 
Aselepias decumbens, and Lobelia cardinalis. We have not 
witnessed any display of exotics that would exceed the beau. 
t, and delicacy of these showy indigenous plants. 


PREMIUMS. 


The Committee award to R. West of Salem, for the best 
bouquet, a premium of $2; and to J. L. L. F. Warren, tor 
the second best bouquet, a premium of $1. ‘The Commitee 
also award to Miss Russell a gratuity o $1; and to Wm. 
Doyle a gratuity of $1 for designs. 


For the Committee, Jos. Breck, Ch’n. 





FRUITS.—The President of the Society presented some 
specimens of the Doyenne d’Ete and Golconda Nova Pears, 
both of which we class as second rate. Mr. Wilder also pre- 
sented aspecimen of the Jolemont Pear, which was not in 
eating ; also an Apricot, var. Angoumois hatif. 


Hovey & Co. presented specimens of Doyenne d’Ete Pears. | 
d of any | 


Thus far in the season the Committee have not ta 
new variety of the Pear equal to the Citron des Carmes. 

From Ous Johnson, Grapes, Black Hamburgh, and Zinfin- 
dal, (fine); Pears, Citron des Carmes. 

From John Hovey, Apples, Early Harvest. 

From F. W. Macontry, Peaches, Sharp’s Seedling, fine. 

From A. D. Williams, Apples, Early Bough and Sapsavine; 
Pears, Citron des Carmes. 

trom J Richardson, Plums 

From T. H. Perkins, Peaches, Heath and a variety un- 
known, fine ; also a Persian Melon. 

From J. F. Allen, Raspberries, Franconia, (fine) ; Peaches, 
Yellow Rareripe, Early Crawford, Noblesse, Kendrick’s 
Orange ; Grapes, Grizzly Frontignan, Red ‘Traminer, Black 
Prolific, White Chasselas, Esperione, Chasselas de Bar sur 
Aube, White Nice, Black Hamburgh. Verdelho, Zinfindal, 
White Frontignan, Black Portugal ; Nectarines, var. Violette 
hative, Elruge and a variety. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, Wood Strawberries, Franconia 
Raspberries, St. Peter’s and Black Hamburgh Grapes. 

From George Walsh, Apples, Sapson. (?) 

From Alexander McLellan, Melon. Persian green flesh. 

From E. M. Richards, Apples, Red Astrachan. 

For the Committee, S. WALKER, Ch’n. 


VEGETABLES.—From A. D. Williams, one dozen of 
extra fine Tomatoes. 


For the Committee, A. D, Wituras, Jr., Clin. 


Exhibition of Saturday, August 8th, 1846. 


FLOWERS.—From M. P. Wilder, President of the Socie- 
ty, ancw Dahlia, Madame Villabois, fine Phloxes, viz., Har- 
risonii, Richardsonii, Henry Clay, Frelinghuysen, CEil de 
lynx, and speciosum; and fine new Petunias, viz., Lady 
Alice Peel, Hebe, Beaute Parfait, Beaute de Jour, and Luci- 
dum, and one fine seedling; three new Verbenas, Polkii, 
Eclipse, and Boule de feu, also Gloxinias and Combretum 
purpureurn. 

From T. H. Perkins, by Wm. Quant, a fine display of an- 
nuals, viz., ten or twelve very fine varieties of Double Bal- 
sams, Malope grandiflora, Portulacea splendens and thessu- 
lonii, Iberis, of sorts, Erysimum, Escholtzia, Gillias, Gom- 
phrenas, Celosia cristata, fine specimens, Hibiscus africanus, 
Alyssum, Calliopsis drummondii, Schyzanthus priestii, Sweet 
Peas in variety, Convolvulus minor, Phiox drummondii, Ger- 
man Asters, Xeranthemums, Zinneas, fine Marigolds, Dian- 
thus annuus, &c.; also Gladiolus and other flowers 

From William Meller, two fine bouquets, thirteen varieties 
of Dahlias, Verbenas, Roses, Double Gillyflowers, fine Gladi- 
Olus floribundus, and other cut flowers. 

From James Nugent. fine Dahlias, Didiseus eeruleus, Fer- 
rarias, and other cut flowers; fine specimens of Carter’s 
White Phlox lawrencii ; also four bouquets. 

From Messrs. Winship, fine hardy Perpetual Roses. 


HORT. SOCIETY. 


From J, L. Gardiner, by Daniel Crowley, a magnificent 
display of Sweet Peas, Phlox drummondii, and thirteen fine 
seedling Verbenas, and other cut flowers. 

From S. A. Walker, Brookline, fine Double Balsams, large 
Marigolds, Doubie Gillyflowers, Iberis, Zinnias, Elichry- 
sums, Celusia, and other cut flowers : also six bouquets. 

From Parker Barnes, one fine circular bouquet, fine speci- 
mens of Gladiolus floribundus, Double Hollyhocks, Phlox 
Frelinghuysen, Ipomopsis elegans, Verbenas, Dracocephalum 
dentatum, Dahlias, Nuvisette Roses, &c., adish of fine Double 
Balsams. 

From W. E. Carter, a fine display of Phloxes, viz., Wil- 


| derii, Lawrencii, Henry Clay, Russellidna, (fine variegated 


seedling.) suaveolens, a fine new seedling, flowers white, de- 
licately pencilled with pink, w:th purp-e tubes, flowers in 
large pyramidal panicles; two varieties of Galardia, bicolor 
and aristata, Pentstemon campatiulatus and gentianoides. Con- 
| volvulus panduratus plena; also six pot plants, viz., three 
Gloxinias, Fuchsia, Scilla maritima, Crassula tubericulosa, 
and Silphium terebinthinaceum ; also three bouquets. 

From W. Kenrick, by Miss Russell, one large and two 
small bouquets, and basket of flowers, cut flowers, &c. 

From E. Wight, fine Dahlias, Mountjoy Prairie Rose, new 
and fine. 

From W. B. Richards, fine Dahlias, Agapanthus umbellae 
tus, and Bignonia radicans. 

From Jos. Breck & Co., eight bouquets, ten varieties of 
Double Balsams, Gladiolus gandavensis, Dahlias, Verbenas, 
Phlox drummondii, Double Gilliflowers, Rudbeckias, a great 
variety of fine Phloxes, among them Henry Clay, Picta, 
Charles, Lawrencii, Wilderil, Richardsonii, paniculata alba, 
Harrisonii, decussata alba, Mariann and others; also Alonsva 
grandiflora, Clarkeas, fine Goodenias, Lavateras, with other 
annuals and perennials i great variety. 

From Walker & Co., Dahlias, Campanula pyramidalis, 
Phioxes in variety, fine specimens of Gladiolus floribundus, 
Double Balsams, Verbenas, Double Imperial Pinks, Double 
Gillyflowers, Lilium tgrinum, and other cut flowers; also 
two bouquets, 

From 8. H. Hayward, East Boston, Dahilias. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, three round and ten flat bouquets, 
a fine display of Phloxes, white Water Lilies and Dahlias, a 
magnificent specimen of Gladiolus belviderus, Gladiolus flori- 
bundus and psittacinus. Double Balsams, and cut flowers in 
variety. Among the Dahlias we noticed the following new 
ones, viZ., Monsieur Walner, Queen Mary, Indispensable 
White, Imperial Blush, &e., &e. 

From 8. Gilbert, Plymouth, fine indigenous plants, viz., 
Clethra alnifolia, Clematis virginica, Rexia virginica, Orchis 
fimbriata, Lobelia cardmalis, Orchis blephariglottis, Rud- 
beckia rosea, Spirea tomentesa and salicifolia. 

From Messrs. Hovey & Co, a collection of fine Reses and 
Phloxes in variety. 

From J. W. Mandel, Dahlias, Double Balsams, Asters, 
Verbenas, Gloxinias, and two bouquets. 

From William Doyle, a beautiful circular bouquet. 


PREMIUMS AWARDED. 

The Committee award the following premiums : To Wm. 
Doyle, for the best bouquet, first premium of $2; to Miss 
Russell, the second premium of $1, for a bouquet. The 
Committee also award a gratuity of $1 to W. E. Carter, for 
a plant of the Scilla maritima. 

For the Committee, 


Jos. Breck, Ch’n. 


FRUITS.—Grapes, by John Fisk Allen of Salem. Twen- 
ty varieties of green-house Grapes, viz., Aleppo, Red Chas- 
selas, Golden Chassrelas, White Chasselas, Black Hamburg, 
Black Hamburg (Wiln.ot’s New,) Black Hamburg (Wilmot’s 
No. 16,) the latter very sprightly and fine. Grizzly Frontignan, 
White Frontiguan, White Nice, Red Framingo, White Gas- 
coigne, Zinfindal, Esperione, Tottmgham, Park Muscat, 
Black Prolific, Verdelho, Black St. Peters, Black Portugal, 
Black Tripoli (new), being a larger number of varieties than 
has ever been exhibited at any of our weekly shows Mr. 
Allen made a display of some of his handsome Peaches, Nec- 
tarines and Apricots. We omitted to state last week. that 
some of Mr. Allen’s Peaches, then on our table, weighed up- 
wards of half a pound each ; also Jargonelle Pears and Fran- 
conia Raspberries. 

Very fine specimens of the Red Astrachan Apple, by O. 
Johnson of Lynn, who also exhibited specimens of the New- 
hall Apricot, from the garden of Paul Newhall, Esq. of Lynn, 
who raised this variety, and which, in the opinion of the 
Committee, may be classed among the best. It is not quite 
number one in size, but is very delicious in flavor. 
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Ispahan Melon, by Thomas Needham of Brighton. 

Jonn A. Kenrick, Wheeler (2) Plum 

Samuel Walker of Roxbury, Seedling and Red Dutch Cur- 
rants; also Green Chisel Pears. 

T’. H. Perkins, Brookline, by William Quant, Black Ham- 
burg, Grizzly Fronugnan, White Frontignan, Black Frontig- 
nan, White Nice, and Museat of Alexandria Grapes. The 
Grizzly Froutiguan, Black Frontignan, and Black Hamburg, 
were of fine flavor. 

Cheever Newhall, Dorchester, Benoni, 
Williams’ Favorite, aud Curtis’ Early apples. 

Josiah Lovett, Beverly, fine specimens of Blackberries 

Samuel Pond, Caumbridgeport, Duane’s Purple,Red Orleans, 
Apricot and other Plums. 

Sumner Crosby, steward to the B. L. Hospital, Plums. 

Parker Barnes, five boxes of Apricot Plums, and two dishes 
of Jurgonelle Pears. 

Samuel A. Walker, Brookline, Moorpark Apricots. 

Win. Meller, Roxbury, Early Bough and other Apples. 

James Eustis, South Reading, Early Harvest Apples. 


Summer Rose, 


Capt. Macondray, Peaches, var. Sharp’s Seedling and Apri- | 


cobs. 
Charles E. Grant, of Roxbury, Moorpark (?) Apricots. 
llovey & Co., Boston, Moorpark (’) Apricots. 
. For the Committee, db. Warker, Chin. 


VEGETABLES.—Ornithogolum.or Califorma Soap Onion, 


brought from the coast in the ship California, five and a haif 


Weeks since, is used tor washing clothes, and equal to any 
soap Tor that purpose. Presented by Geo. Webster Mectum, 


Boston, 
ese eeee 
Exhibition of Saturday, dug. 15, 1846. 

Fi). OWERS —From M. P. Wilder, fine new Dahlias. 

From J. Gilbert, 
plants, embracing the species enumerated lust week, together 
with a number of othe: viz., Lobelia cardinalis, var. 
picarnatuin, With some oller curious pialts. 

From George J. Sprague, a fine white Dahlia, var., Chel- 
tenham Queen 

From Johu Parker. Roxbury, fine Dahlias and Balsams. 

From Messrs. Winship, one large bouquet. 


sorts, 


*lymouth, a fine display of indigenous | 


From Hovey & Co., fine Phioxes, Roses, Ferrarias, and | 


Cul flowers in variety 

From O. H. Mather, a fine specimen of Buddcla lindleana, 
Dahlias, Fuciisias, Phioxes, &¢ 

from Bdward Winslow. by F. W. Mandell, fine specimens 


of dowble Delpaimium cousolidum, Dallias, Double Balsams, | 


und other cul towers ; also four bouquets 

From W. BE. Carter, a fine display of Phloxes, three bou- 
quiets aud cut flowers in variety. 

From Win. Keurick, by Miss Russell, three large bouquets 
wid cut lowers in variety 

From S. A. Walker, four bouquets, fine Double Balsams, 
axtcut flowers in great variety 


From John A. Lowell, 


by William Doyle, a plamt of Cat | 


leya harrisoui, a rare Orchideous plant; also a round pyra- | 


midal bouquet or design 

From Jolin Lovey, Dahlias. 

From J. S Cabot, Phloxes, var., Speciosa, Brougtonii, 
Pottsii, Divaricata Biane de Neully, Nymplza alba, 
Neuman, Princess Mary Aun, Purpurea violacea, CE)! de 
Lyux, Niner de Enelos, Rosea superba, Atmeenissima, 
New Biush, Mazeppa; also Lyclinis dioica tlore plena alba, 
Buphthalmum speciosissimum, Lythram roseum, Galardia 
sanguinea, G cvronatla, G pictla cuccinea, Aconitum halleri, 
A. speciosuin, A, pyrenaicum, Rudbeckia pinnata. 

From ‘T. H. Perkins, by Wm Quant, splendid Double Bal- 
Sams, nineleen varieties of annuals, and otuer cut Howers in 
great abuudance. 


“iba, 


From Jos. Breck & Co., Double Balsams in variety, Phlox. | 


ea, tWelly-live Varieties ol 
flowers in Variety ; also three bouquets. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, one large and thirteen small 
bouguets, White Water Lilies, fine Double Balsams, Gladio- 
lus, Phioxes, Xe. 

Fiom Walker 


annuals, Dahlas, and other cut 


«x Co ‘ 


tray of fhe varieles 


a fine display of Double Balsams, | 
Phloxes, Dahlias, &c. two pots of fine Balsams, and one large | 
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From Parker Barnes, fine Double Ta'sams, Dahlias, &c. } 
also a fine specimen vf Ipomopsis elegans, aud one fixe bou- 
quet. 

From J. L. Gardner, by Daniel Crowley, four plants of 
Achimenes and two of Fuchsias. 

, From James Nugent, one large circular bouquet or design 
for the Bradlee vase. 


AWARD OF PREMIUMS 

On Phioxes and Pot Plants: William Quant, David Hag- 
gerston and Parker Barnes, Judges. First premium of $5 to 
J.5. Cabot ; second premium of $4 to Walker & Co. ; third 
premium, $3, to Breck & Cov. 

On Pot Plants. The committee recommend a gratuity of 
32 to Wm. Doyle for a beautiful plant of Cattleya harrison). 

On Balsams, Designs and Bouquets. Messrs. Carter, Hlo- 
vey and Dutton, Judges. On Balsams, for the best display, 
the first premium of $3 to William Quant. For the second 
best, a premium or $2to J. L. L. &. Warren. For the third 
best, a premium of $1 to Walker & Co. On designs | 
Judges award a gratuity of $2 to James Nugent, tor the best, 
and to Win. Doyle, $1 for the second best. On bouquets, 
the first premium of $2 10 Miss Russell, tor the best large 
bouquet, and to Mr. J. L. L. F. Warren, a prermiuim $1 tor 
the best small bouquets. 

The committee recommend that a gratuity of $3 be award- 
edto W. E. Carter, tor a display of fine Phloxes 
Mer. Carter haa been very successiul in raising a great hum- 
ber of Very beautiful varieties. 

For the Committee, 
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FRUITS.—From S. A. Walker. Pears. Dearborn’s Seed- 
ling ; Plums, Italian Damask ; Apricots, Moorpark, (’) and a 
Variely Withoul name. 

From Otis Johuson, Pears, Jargonelle. Apple Pear of Es- 
Sex couuty; Plums, Fotheringham, very fine; Apples, Red 
Astrachan and Early Bough, extra fine, and others without 
name : 

From A. D. Williams, Apples, Williams’ Favorite ; 
Jurgonelle. 

From Col. T. H. Perkins, by Wm Quant, Peaches, Royal 
George, fine; Melon, Persian green-tlesheu 

From Anson Dexter, Apples, Summer Rose. 

From E. bE. Bradshaw, Moorpark Apricots ; 
shaw, very large and a geod variety Phe 
eaten and seen this plum tor two or 
cannot find the true name, 
shaw. 

From Josiah Lovett 2d, Blackberries, very large. 

From H. K. Moore, tine Moorpark Apricots. 

From BD. Emerson, Grapes, White Chasselas. 

From Parker Barnes, Apricot Plums. 

From Andrew Wellington, River Apple. 

From Samuel Poud, P 


Pears 


’ 
Plums, Br: 
Committee have 
Inree seasons, and us | 


tor the present cail it the Brad- 


ums, Washington, Pond’s Seedling 
Duane’s Purpie, Jeilerson, (’) Royai de Tours 
From F. ‘Tudor, Esq., Nahaut, very large figs, open cul- 


ture 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, Pears, Dearborn’s Seedling, and 
another kind ; Black Hamburg : ver 

From R. Manmug, Pomologieal Garden, 

Mabel; Pears, Hasungs. 

From W.H. S. Cleaveland, Burlington, N. J., Black Ham- 
burg Grapes. 

From Samuel Hildreth, Seedling Plums. 

From Mr. Haven, Pear. Cuisse Madam. (’) 

From M P. Wilder, Esq., Pears, Bloodgood. 

From S. Walker, Cheisea, Plums, tine. 

From Hovey & Co. Turkey Apricots 

From Wm. B. Richards, Dedham, Grapes, Black Hamburg, 
and ¢ hasselas. 

From John Fisk Allen, Nectarines, Hunt’s Tawny, Elruge 
and Golden ; Peach, Nivette; Pears, August Muscat; Fig, 
Whie of St. Michaels; Grapes, Zinfindal, White Nice, 
Black Hamburgh, Wilmet’s New, Wiimot’s No. 16, White 
Gascoigne, White Chasselas, Esperione, Ferrai. 

From George Walsh, Apples, Sapsavine 

From John J. Stimpson, Providence, Pears, Dearborn’s 
Seedling ; 

For the Committee, 


(yrapes, Appies, R 


Salem, Appies, 


Joun Fisk ALLEN 
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FIG. 42. DESIGN FOR A SIMPLE COUNTRY HOUSE 
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FIG 43. PLAN OF PRINCIPAL FLOOR 


(Hortieulturiet, Oct 1816 ) 


